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FRECKLES 
SUNBURN 


And all Blemishes, Skin Diseases. 
and Featural Irregularities Pain- 
lessly, Permanently — Eradicated. 
Twenty years’ experience. Twenty- 
three Skilled Physicians. 


Book on Beauty and Dermatology for a Stamp. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
Branches : Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, and 


Complexion. For sale everywhere. No other 
AGENTS WANTED —Liberal Discounts. ___— is just as good. 


Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO. A. POWERS, 729 E. 139th Street, N. Y. 


(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 








If All 
Were Experts 


At playing the pianoforte there would be 
no necessity for us to mention the follow- 
ing medium grade pianoforte pieces, but, 
as all pianoforte players are not experts, 
we take pleasure in calling their attention 
to them. 

La Petite Equestrienne Polka Williams 

Mizpah. (Morceau ala Gavotte) Bonheur 

La Rosette. (Morceau Poetique) 2oxheur 

Killicrankie. Danse Moderne Porteous 

Mazurka Irlandais Gilder 

The Dying Bird. Idyl! Keller 

In the Foyer. Schottische Kline 

Told in the Twilight. Waltzes Chapin 

Ferdinand and Isabella March Tipton 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, etc., sent free. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON: . NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
02 & 64 Stanhope Street. 6 East 17th Street. 5 & 6 Washington Street. 
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_ CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Dufferin Terrace, Quebec. The Most Charming Hotel in the 
World. Rates from $3.50 to $§.00 per Day. Special Arrangements with Large Parties and those 
Making Prolonged Visits. For further information, address Manager, Chateau Frontenac, 


Quebec. 





TROY BOATS. 


PopuLAR HupsoNn RIVER ROUTE TO 
SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
ADIRONDACKS, 


And all resorts North and East on Delaware & 
Hudson, or Fitchburg Railways. 


mers CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA leave foot West 
Street, daily except Saturday, 6 P.M., connecting with 
rning express trains for North and East. 


These STEAMERS are first-class in every 
particular, and have unsurpassed 
accommodation for passengers. 


SUNDAY STEAMERS TOUCH AT ALBANY. 


Excursion Tickets SARATOGA, $4.50. 
Excursion Tickets | AVE GEORGE, $7.30. 


Also to many other points at LOW RATES, and are 
good during the season issued, 


State-rooms may be Secured in Advance. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
FAST TIME, and’ COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES 
MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, South-west, and North-west. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, anv 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
va NIAGARA FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New 
York, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, 
and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and MONTREAL, 
without change. 
For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 


or further information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg 
Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OR 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, BOSTON. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass, Agent. 
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: You CATARRH, : 


HAY- FEVER, 
ASTHMA, 
need 


THROAT or 
LUNG 
TROUBLES. 


They are Cured 
while you sleep 
by the 
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“INHALER 


It nahne a new climate in the bed- 
room, for 6 to 8 hours every night, 
while sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of 
all-night inhalation. 

lt cures without stomach-dosing, 
douching, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 


| Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or 
| calland see it. Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 

1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. @ 
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Sewing Lamp 
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will give the points of 

our Seventy other Styles. 


. Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘ Bridgeport Brass Co., 19 Mermy St, N.Y 
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IF 
YOUR COPPLEXION 


Needs Repairing 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


If your Complexion is as pretty 
as a peach and as soft as velvet, 
Woodbury's Facial Soap will keep 
it so. It is pure and antiseptic. 


Druggists Sell It and Use It. 


Dermatologist JoHN H. Woopsury’s offices for 
treatment of the Skin and Features: 1218 Walnut 
St., Phila., Pa.; 11 Winter St., Boston, Mass.: Cham- 
plain Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Union Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Address all Correspondence to 


127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 





SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, 


“Golden Chop” 
Blend. 


ERE’S a new blend of Tea—all black—to 
which your attention is directed. Some 
people will not drink a blend of Tea that has 

any Green Tea in it whatever, although we our- 
selves believe that the little bit of Green Tea that 
we use in our great **Caricol’’ Blend at 24e., 
or 5 pounds for One Dollar, is a considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the flavor, the aroma, and the 
strength. But you know there’s no accounting for 
taste, as the man said when he kissed his cow. So, 
to satisfy such drinkers of Teaas they who must 
have an All-Black Tea, we’ve placed on sale our 
Golden Chop Tea, It’s made up of good, sound 
Moning, Congou, toasty Formosa Oolongs, Japan 
Oolongs, and Foochow Oolongs, producing a rare 
blend witha rich, fragrant aroma, and a cup quality 
that you'll probably not match for less than 8oc. 
perlb. And our price will be 34¢, per lb., or’5 lbs. 
for $1.50. Quality guaranteed every time. Now, 
let’s hear from you. 

Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 

or 35c. on the 5-/b. package. 


Thomas Martindale & Co., 


TENTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
Mention GODEY’S—sure. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious ease 
and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. The seat, head 
and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush in crimson, old 
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weet Home” Soap 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 





red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, 
as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 


simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed, Subscribers to 

this paper may 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, = use the Goods 

with a guarantee of purity. Thousands use — a0) 30 days before 
them, and have for many years in every locality, : COs . Bill is due. 

mauy in your vicinity. - i & ; 





After trial you — the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer 
alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half 
the cost—saves you half the regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this 
paper know these facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in ad- 
vance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady 
of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money will be refunded 
without argumént or comment if the Box or Chair does not prove all expected. We 
guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other Premiums sent on request. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ; , _ z r 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . 2 ‘10 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 
A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
9 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 90 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM er 25 
An unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
26 Ot bein por eH end 60 | 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . . 25 
Uxquisite tor ladies and Children, "*rese a te ¢ 2 
A matchless beautifier. I pecan dy hy + amma the gums, 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ee 20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP ° +25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP ae 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. ° 25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST “$10.00 
All { 0 00 (You get the Chair | CHAIR, WORTHATRETAIL . . . . 10.00 
for x Gratis.) $20.00 
Vwrvrrrrerrrre 
Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You ma — ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with extras, 
etc., and the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz. 

If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely satisfac- 
tory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10. 00; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your 
order and you must remove them, making no charge for what Ihave used.” 





BPs Rissainne pnimbaaizCuanwaael ns danendinian siesiniesaned UD iciisstnserisanmaniaices sesecaeenness 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOTE.—“ From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, and their premiums, we can recommend 
them with confidence. Their offer is genuine, the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable.”—Christian Work. 


SHEARS, SCISSORS, RAZORS, &G. 


HAND FORGED FROM THE iene STEEL weenie 
. IN WATER AND TEMPERED BY NATURAL GAS. 


Look For 
The Brand 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Ask your hardware dealer for them. If not obtainable send direct. 
THE peter SHEAR Batson. Fremont, Ohio. 
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Stained Glass. 


HE general public has no 
idea what exquisite designs 
may be embodied in stained glass 
at moderate cost. The price of 
stained glass windows is depen- 
dent upon the size of the win- 


dow and the complexity of the 
design. 


si 


Send twenty-five cents in 


stamps to the undersigned, and 








receive, by return mail, a very 





costly and beautiful catalogue, 
with all sorts of designs in color, 
from the elaborate and costly to 


the simple and inexpensive. 


v2 
ALFRED GODWIN, 


1325 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Index to Volume CXXX 
GODEYS MAGAZINE. 


January to June, 1895, 


will be issued soon, and will be furnished to subscribers 
upon application. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The ORIGINAL Improved 
FOR SELF-TREATMENT. 


OXYDONOR 
“VICTORY.” 


It is always ready for use, and drives away disease and pain under 


Nature’s Own Laws. 


Hon. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, 


the Great Orator of the South, writes : 





ATLANTA, GA., May 28, 1894. 
The Oxydonor “ Victory’? has been my constant and invaluable companion during a very busy and trying winter season 
upon the lecture platform. It has been literally worth its weight in gold to me. Subject as Iam to colds that unfit me for my 
work, I have to thank Oxydonor for having passed through this trying winter in a Northern climate without a sniffle, while 
it has never failed to furnish the physical and nervous inspiration for any ordeal, however severe. Once, when I was really 
too ill to go on the platform, an hour’s use of the instrument, under strong force, restored me to myself and inspired one of the 
easiest and happiest efforts of the season. ° 
If genuine emotion be the real genius of oratory, then Oxydonor is at least its highest physical inspiration. 
Very truly yours, JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES. 


Large descriptive book containing certificates of SELF-CURE. Mailed free. Also New Price-List. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 61 Fifth Street, cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


PREMIUM OFFER No. 3. 


Bull’s-Eye Camera. ge 


This camera, with the Light-proof Film 
Cartridges, affords an entirely new method of 
taking pictures. The cartridges can be put in 
the camera, or removed from it, in dvoad day- 
light—no dark room required. 

The cartridges may be safely sent by mail to the factory or dealer, and 
pictures from them returned same way; or with developing and printing 
outfit, the pictures may be finished at home. 

The size of the regular Bull’s-Eye Camera is 53x4#x44 inches. It is 
leather covered and weighs 25 ounces, Will take pictures 3}x3}. 








( 


LIGHT PROOF | 


-——F CM 


CARTRIDGE 


THE GODEY COMPANY offers one of these cameras to any one sending before 
September 1, 1895, twenty-five subscriptions to Godey’s Magazine, at $1.00 each. 


For further particulars, address 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


rom painting by V. W. Newman for Godey's Magazine September 
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One arm aloft— 
Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the 
shape— 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she 


stood. 





A single stream ot all her soft brown hair 
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a Pour’d on one side, the shadow 

















; ot the flowers 








Stole all the golden gloss, and, waver- 
ing 

Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 

Ah, happy shade!—and still went 
wavering down ; 

But ere it touch’d a foot that might 


have danc’d 








The greensward into greener circles, 
dipt 


And mix’d with shadows of the com- 





mon ground. 


But the full day dwelt on her brows, 





and sunn’d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe 


bloom, 





And doubled his own warmth against 
her lips 


And on the bounteous wave of such a 








breast 


As never pencil drew. 
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THE PLEASURES OF YACHTING 
By Jesse Albert Locke 


HE pleasures of yachting are usu- 

ally reckoned among the advan- 

tages of the very rich. This is, in 
great measure, true; for floating pal- 
aces, retinues of servants, and costly en- 
tertainments are toys which only the 
millionaires can afford. But yachting 
is a very wide term. In the long reach 
from the great steam-vacht down to the 
20-foot cat-boat, which some modest 
youth owns and sails himself, it covers 
a large variety of pleasure craft. And 
the enjoyment may be often in inverse 
ratio to the cost. 

Several well-known millionaires have 
been telling the public recently (in re- 
ported interviews) that wealth does not, 
of itself, bring happiness. We know 
quite well that they are right ; yet most 
of us, perhaps, would not be unwilling 
to test the principle by actual experi- 
ence. Visions of whims and cherished 
hobbies gratified rise before us at the 
very prospect. 

Probably, also, the man who sails his 
own little boat, with a very real and keen 


relish for the pleasure it gives him, 
would nevertheless be quite ready to 
try for awhile the varied experiences of 
life on a large and costly yacht. 

It would be almost as hard to an- 
swer the question, “ What does a steam- 
yacht cost ?” as to find a reply to the 
classic query, ‘“‘ What is the size of a 
piece of chalk?” Any amount of money, 
almost, may be put into such a boat. 
So much depends upon individual taste 
and upon the degree of luxury with 
which it is fitted up. A very good 100- 
foot steam-yacht has been built for 
$60,000. Some of the largest boats, 
however (for example, Mr. Jay Gould’s 
Atalanta) have cost as much as $500,000. 

But that is only half the story. The 
annual cost of keeping a great yacht is a 
fortune in itself, and to run one, even of 
moderate size, will make a large hole in 
a very well-filled purse. One 85-foot 
yacht, owned in New York, costs its 
owner $10,000 a year, while the owners 
of the very largest boats spend, prob- 
ably, something in the neighborhood 
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of $50,000 annually in running them. 
The expense does not cease when the 
summer season is over. There is much 
to be done in the way of repairs and 
refitting. Moreover, as good officers 
are not to be picked up easily at short 
notice, at least the captain and engi- 
neer, and often also others of the crew, 
are retained all the year round and 
paid regularly, whether the yacht is in 
commission or not. 

There are, practically, two classes of 
yachtsmen—those who care chiefly for 
yachting as a social amusement and 


five feet, perhaps—and is turned in 
pleasant weather into a delightful, 
breezy, social hall and smoking-room, 
the pilot steering from the bridge 
above. 

The owner’s own state-room is usually 
very large, and resembles more an ele- 
gant chamber in his city house than the 
ordinary cabin aboard ship. It has a 
large bed, a bureau, chiffonier, and other 
furniture of costly make. If the bath is 
in the room, it is sunk in the floor and 
reached by lifting a trap door. But 
there is more likely to be a connecting 

















Mayflower and Galatea, September 7, 1886. 


those who love it as a sport. The lat- 
ter, of course, are most interested in 
racing ; the former in summer cruising 
and entertaining friends. Steam-yachts 
are most in favor with those who go in 
for social diversion. They are being 
fitted up more and more luxuriously all 
the time. Many new inventions have 
been made which contribute to their 
comfort and elegance. 

The dining-saloon is now generally 
on the main-deck, aft. This gives light 
and air and allows no smell of cooking 
to pervade the cabin where the state- 
rooms and other apartments are. The 
pilot-house is long—averaging twenty- 


bath-room lined with white porcelain 
tiles, and having facilities for shower 
baths, baths hot or cold, and sea-water 
or fresh-water baths, as one may choose. 

A French chef insures as elaborate 
and exquisite a cuisine as in town, and 
makes the most formal dinner-parties 
and receptions quite possible. The wine- 
room is always one of the chief feat- 
ures, the different kinds of drinkables 
being systematically arranged in tier 
after tier of racks constructed for the 
purpose. 

There is practically a second cabin, 
sometimes—a series of smaller state- 
rooms for maids and body - servants. 
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The crew, of course, have 
their own quarters in the 
forecastle and never come 
in contact with the party 
above. The discipline 
aboard such a yacht is of- 
ten military—or rather na- 
val — in its strictness. A 
New York millionaire, for- 
merly commodore of a yacht 
club, has the reputation of 
being a perfect martinet in 
this regard. When bis yacht 
was lying off Vineyard 
Haven, a few years ago, he 
went ashore one day. On 
his return a sailor who 
stood at the gangway for- 
got to salute by touching 
his cap when the owner 
stepped aboard. For this 
negligence, it is said, he was 
instantly discharged. 

Membership in a yacht 
club is essential to the full 
enjoyment of yachting life. 
The principal club is the 
New York Yacht Club, 
which has its club - house 
on Madison Avenue, New 
York. It has floats at 
Twenty - sixth Street and 
the East River, at Bay Ridge, and at 
Newport. A float is a landing-stage or 
dock, where the club flies its flag and 
which the members are entitled to use. 
Most of the yacht clubs have houses or 
anchorage grounds at different places 
along the Sound. 

The annual cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club is a gay and notable event. 
The start is made at Whitestone, and as 

he brilliant fleet goes up the Sound 
stops are made at Greenwich, Shelter 
Island, and New London. Vineyard 
Haven is apt to be another stopping- 
place, and the cruise ends at Newport. 
The whole fieet remains at Newport for 
three or four days, and the Brenton Reef 
and other annual races are held. While 
at anchor the yachts are decked with 
flags and bunting by day and illuminated 
at night. Dinners, dances, and other 
gay festivities occur. The Commodore 
gives a splendid reception, which is quite 
the same as the most fashionable affair 
in town except that the guests in their 
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Golden Rod, Decorated During the Cruise, 


full dress arrive in naphtha launches in- 
stead of m carriages. A ball is usually 
given in the hotel at New London while 
the fleet is there. 

Two well-known millionaires who 
lived at Irvington-on-the-Hudson used 
their great yachts for the practical pur- 
pose of carrying them daily to their 
business in New York. These were Mr. 
E. S. Jaffray, who had the yacht Stran- 
ger, and Mr. Jay Gould, who owned the 
Atalanta. 

One of the very finest steam-yachts 
afloat is Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s Cor- 
sair. It is splendidly equipped with 
everything needful for a long cruise, 
and as to seaworthiness it is supposed 
to be without a rival. In coming from 
Bar Harbor to New York during the ter- 
rible hurricane of last September, the 
only damage she sustained was the loss 
of one life-boat. The Corsair is armed, 
having a staticnary gun on the bow 
ready to be set up should occasion de- 
mand. Some yachtsmen cross the At- 
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lantic to spend the winter in the Med- 
iterranean, or to follow the summer 
yacht races in England—as Mr. Vander- 
bilt in the Alva, and Mr. George Gould 
in the Atalanta. 

Another interesting boat is the well- 
named Electra of ex-Commodore Gerry. 
It is built entirely of steel and is fitted 
up most marvellously with every possible 
electrical appliance that could be used. 
It is even steered by electricity and has 
its own freezing apparatus. A decided 
novelty for a yachtsman is a private 
chapel, which Mr. Gerry has aboard this 
boat. The Electra was the flag-ship for 
five years, and the Commodore gave 
most elaborate entertainments. Some 
of his evening receptions, when the 
yacht lay in the East River, were said 
to cost fabulous amounts. 

Some boats are built especially for 
long voyages and known as cruisers. 
In this case, of course, a great deal of 
the space must be taken for provisions 
and fuel; there must be larger cabins 
and ice-boxes, and speed must be sac- 
rificed to comfort. Such a yacht is not 
so well adapted for short summer trips, 
when the owner is accompanied by a 
party of friends, since it is slower and 
will accommodate fewer people. 

Many cruisers are also what are 
known as auxiliary boats, i.e., those 
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Cat-boat Bijou. 
which may be propelled by either sail 
or steam. They are really sail-boats, 
but have steam-power also for extra oc- 
casions. This seems, at first, a great 
advantage, but in reality it is quite the 
reverse. There are very few auxiliary 
boats, for the reason, probably, that 
they are very slow under either sail or 

steam. They cannot get enough sail 

















Wild Duck, Auxiliary Yacht. 


a 


area for speed, and the weight of 
the machinery and the room it 
requires, interfere with their 
making rapid headway. An 
average auxiliary yacht 
makes about eight miles 
an hour under steam. 
One of the best speci- 
mens of this class of 
yacht is the Wild 
Duck, owned by J. 
Malcolm Forbes, Esq., 
of Boston. Cruising 
yachts are very apt to 
spend the winter in 
the West Indies or 
the Mediterranean, 
and to visit in the sum- 
mer the resorts along 
the New England 
coasts, or even to go as 
far north as Newfound- 
land or Labrador. 
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Valkyrie Ill. 


Steam-yachts have the great advan- 
tage of being able to go almost any- 
where and at any time because quite 
independent of wind and tide. But real 
yachtsmen—or those at least who are 
most keen upon the sport for its own 
sake—generally prefer sail to steam. A 
yachtsman of this kind cares but little 
for the social side of the amusement, 
and so never takes large miscellaneous 
parties with him but only a few kindred 


spirits. An enthusiastic yachtsman once 
expressed his opinion to the writer very 
forcibly on this point. “ The real pleas- 
ure of yachting,” he said, “is in sailing, 
A man on his own steam-yacht is at best 
but a privileged character on a steam- 
ship. While the boat is under way he 
has no more real boating enjoyment 
than a fifty-cent passenger on a Coney 
Island steamboat. He simply has more 
luxurious surroundings. There is the 
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constant throbbing of the machinery, 
the smell of the oil, ete., which consti- 
tute the chief drawback to many people 
in a European trip. In sailing, on the 
other hand, there is less motion felt, the 
boat is more steady, and one gets that 
delicious and wonderful sensation of 
swimming through space. A sail-boat, 
too, is much wider; one 75 feet long 
has as much deck room as an average 
steam-yacht of 150 feet.” 

This view has a great deal of truth in 
it, though as to the first point taken, it 
is a little exaggerated. There isa great 
contrast between being a passenger on 
the very finest of transatlantic steam- 
ships and travelling about on one’s own 
steam-yacht. In the first case you are 
but an atom in a considerable mass of 
humanity and under the command of 
another. Think of the frigid unap- 
proachable dignity of the captain ofa 
great liner! But on your own comfort- 
able yacht the man who navigates it for 
you respectfully does your bidding ; you 
go whither you will and you have only 
your own friends aboard. You are 
monarch of all you survey, dispensing a 
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lordly hospitality which brings due def- 
erence from your fortunate guests, 
Sailing yachts are rigged either as 
schooners, sloops, or cutters. Yawls 
are sometimes, but less frequently, met 
with. A fine example of a schooner 
yacht is the Coronet. This boat has 
been around the world three times, and 
won the famous ocean race from the 
Dauntless. A cutter is an English 
model, built on peculiar lines of its 
own. Cutters are single-stick boats, as 
a rule, sloop-rigged, and very deep and 
narrow. An average cutter 30 feet 
long would only be five or six feet wide. 
The difference between a cutter and the 
American model is chiefly that the latter 
has greater beam (i.e., is much wider), 
and draws less water. In place of 
greater depth the American boats use 
the centre-board. We Americans claim 
that the movable centre-board has this 
advantage, that it can be drawn up when 
sailing before the wind, thereby making 
the resistance just so much less. When 
sailing on the wind it can be lowered 
any distance desired. It isnot so much 
needed, of course, to keep a boat from 
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Dauntless. 


sliding on a light wind. But the cut- 
ter scores a point in being practically 
uncapsizable on account of its great 
depth and weight at the bottom. In 
a light wind it will heel over more 
than a centre-board boat, while in a 
heavy wind the reverse is the case. A 
centre-board craft draws so much less 
water that it can often go where a cutter 
cannot. A good example of a cutter is 
the Galatea. The Mayflower is a typical 
centre-board boat. 

Boats built especially for racing have 
naturally but little 
cabin room. They 
are built to be as 
light in weight as 
possible. At pres- 
ent they are being 
made of thin plates 
of steel. The water- 
line is made very 
short, with a large 
overhang at the bow 
and stern. The ad- 
vantage of this is 
that when the boat 
is heeled over she 
has so much more 
bearings, so much 


more buoyancy in the water. The pleas- 
ure and interest in yachting are not whol- 
ly confined, fortunately, to those few who 
are owners of yachts. There is, in the 
first place, the circle of friends who share 
with the owner the use of a fine boat. 
There are thousands more who know 
something about sailing, and who follow 
all the yachting news with the greatest 
interest. The public excitement over a 
national yacht race is always intense, and 
reaches every class of the community. 
The useful cat-boat brings the actual 





Steam Yacht Corsair 
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experience of sailing within the reach 
of very great numbers. Such a boat 
requires only one man to manage her, 
and is not expensive to keep. Some are 
built on beautiful models and used for 
racing boats. 

A person who loves the water can 
know no pleasanter experience than to 
spend his summer holiday in sailing a 
trim little craft of this sort. The con- 
stant variety and excitement which new 
combinations of wind and weather bring, 
the novelty of unexpected experiences, 
the elixir of the ocean breeze, and the 
sense of freedom and nearness to nature 
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—to have once known all this is to look 
forward to a prospect of its repetition 
with a thrill of eagerness. As you sail 
over summer seas with your hand on 
the tiller and feel your boat respond 
quiveringly to your every motion of 
guidance, she seems a living thing; you 
love to test her and force her to show 
what she can do; you are proud of her 
beauty and her speed, and it is not un- 
natural to come to look upon her almost 
as a companion, and to love her as well 
as a man loves the graceful steed which 
no one rides but himself, and no hand 
feeds but his own. 
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Hampton Roads.—By Mr. W. D. Murphy. 


RECENT AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
By F. W. Crane 


HEN, about ten or a dozen 
years ago, the craze for ama- 
teur photography became the 
ruling passion among the young, and 
also to a certain extent among the old, 


popular to-day than ever before, while 
the progress which has been made in 
high class photography has led many to 
devote more serious attention to it and 
to turn out work which is admired, not 





and when snap-shot cameras ————— 
were seen upon the streets 
almost as frequently as bi- |7 
eycles are now, it was com- 

monly predicted by many of 
those wise persons whose 
opinion will bear no contra- 
diction, that the fad was a 
pleasant, harmless method 
of amusement, well enough 
to be indulged for the time 
being, but one which would 
speedily lose its power to at- 
tract as soon as a new form 
of amusement should cap- 
ture the popular fancy. But 
amateur photography has 
suffered no such short lease 
of life. In fact, it may be 
safely said that it is more 











At the County Fair.—By Miss M. E, Martin, 
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alone for its photographic 
excellence, but also for the 
artistic beauty and treat- 
ment of the subject. 


There is to-day hardly a |e) 9% 
. . 7.2 ‘ Les 
city in the United States aes 
which does not possess a |..0 9% 


well-organized photographic 
society, and in most of our 
leading colleges the students 
have banded themselves to- 
gether in photographic 
clubs, and the exhibits given 
by these often constitute 
some of the prominent feat- 
ures of the college year. 
Columbia College, in New 
York, has had for several 
years an enterprising pho- 
tographic society, in which 
many of the professors also 
take a deep interest. At 
Cornell, amateur photog- 
raphy occupies a place in 
the regular college course 
of studies, and its success 
has been amply demon- 
strated by the large number 
of students who select it 
every year. 











Philadelphia has the hon- 
or of being the city in this 
country which organized 
the first amateur photographic club. 
This is the Camera Club of Philadelphia, 
started in 1862; and many of its mem- 
bers have attained wide celebrity for the 
excellence and originality of their work. 
In New York City, the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers was the first one 
organized (in 1884), and the Camera 
Club, whose rooms are on Fifth Avenue, 
was established four years later. These 
two clubs contain many of the finest 
amateur workers in America, and their 
fame has extended far beyond their im- 
mediate localities. The Boston Camera 
Club is also well known in the photo- 
graphic world, and is worthy of being 
ranked among the best. 

The snap-shot enthusiast, however, is 
still with us in large numbers, and he 
undoubtedly always will be, for photog- 
raphy has its amusing as well as its se- 
rious side, and he who is satisfied with 
the taking of this class of pictures fol- 
lows photography more for the fun 


Figure Study.— By Charles |. Berg. 


which is in it than for the art which he 
can get out of it. However, no one will 
condemn the energetic freshness and 
confidence of the photographic novice. 
He affords pleasure to many, utility to 
some, and what if now and then he an- 
noy his long-suffering friends by show- 
ing them with startling exactness to 
what ludicrous and ungainly positions 
it is possible for the human being to 
degenerate when strict propriety is cast 
off for comfortable freedom of action? 
The study of human nature as revealed 
by photography has been by no means 
one of its least entertaining or instruc- 
tive features. 

The ability, however, to take a good 
picture with a hand camera, perfect in 
focus and complete in detail, is no longer 
regarded as the summum bonum of ama- 
teur photography. What was looked 
upon by many a few years ago as merely 
an agreeable pastime is now regarded 
as a seriously delightful avocation, and 
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the time and study expended upon their 
work by many of our leading amateurs 
would be a genuine surprise to those 
who have but a limited acquaintance 
with the subject. Our amateurs, in 
fact, are running a close race with the 
professionals. Indeed, in many cases it 
can be truly said that they have sur- 
passed them, for the amateur is not held 
down to strict lines of business, and is 
enabled to give his fancy wider range in 
the choice and variety of subjects. Finer 
specimens of artistic photography are 
seldom seen than are to be found in the 
annual exhibitions of the most progres- 
sive amateur societies, and these ex- 
hibits, bringing together as they do the 
very best work of hundreds of amateurs, 
have been one of the most potent means 
of elevating photography to the high 
plane which it is eminently worthy of 
occupying. 

Probably the most successful exhibit 
of this class ever held in America was 


Study.—By Mr, Berg. 





the one given last year in the Fine Art 
galleries in New York, under the aus- 
pices of the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston societies. It was a genuine art 
exhibit in every sense of the word, and 
it was also an international exhibit, many 
of the European countries being repre- 
sented, besides Japan, India, and other 
distant localities. No picture was ac- 
cepted that could not claim some artistic 
merit, and a very large proportion of 
those sent in were rejected ; so even if 
an exhibitor did not receive one of the 
silver medals awarded for superior ex- 
cellence in some special line of work, it 
was, nevertheless, an honor to have his 
pictures at least accepted. Several of 
the prize medals went to European ex- 
hibitors, and among the few ladies who 
sent specimens of their work two were 
honored with medal awards, Miss Emilie 
V. Clarkson, of Potsdam, N. Y., and 
Miss Mary E. Martin, of New York City. 
Miss Martin obtained her medal for the 
excellence of her lantern 
slides, she being one of the 
few ladies in this country 
who have devoted much at- 
tention to this more difficult 
branch of photography. 
Miss Clarkson’s work is too 
well known among amateurs 
to need special comment. 
She has exhibited in many 
of the prominent societies 
of Europe, and has received 
many high awards. She 
stands at the very top of 
amateur workers in this 
country, and has done a 
great deal to reveal the art 
possibilities of photography. 
She is one of the leading 
members of the New York 
Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers. 

To those whose knowledge 
of photography is limited to 
the glazed print specimens 
ordinarily seen in shop win- 
dows, or in the conglomer- 
ate collections of young am- 
ateurs, an exhibit such as 
the one held last year would 
be a total revelation. The 
platinum and carbon prints, 
giving a softness and deli- 
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Almost Home.—By 


cacy to the picture which it is impossible 
to obtain by the glazed process, resem- 
ble in many cases, where careful atten- 
tion has been given to the subject, 
etchings far more than photographs, and 
the incredulity of the ignorant is readily 
excusable on such occasions. In fact, 
to those who know almost nothing of 
the progress which amateur photog- 
raphy has made within recent years, it 
has often required laborious explanation 
to make them believe that certain photo- 
graphs were really photographs. 

It is, however, only within the past 
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Miss Emma J. Fitz. 


two years that any serious attempt has 
been made by American societies to dis- 
criminate carefully between the good 
and inferior pictures submitted for the 
various exhibits. This is being pursued 
more carefully, however, year by year, 
but still the standard of excellence is 
much lower than that required in the 
old country. While America possesses 
a few amateurs who may safely claim to 
be the equals of the most famous photo- 
graphic workers in Europe, the truth, 
however, remains that amateur photog- 
raphy in America has not yet attained 
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the all round general excellence of some 
of the European countries, chiefly Eng- 
land and Austria. As amateur photog- 
raphers the English are considered to 
carry off the palm, while the Viennese 
hold second rank, America being given 
third place, and France fourth. In 
commenting upon the condition of pho- 
tography in this country, one of our 
leading amateurs lately said: “This gap 
can only be overcome by untiring work 
on our part, and through hard, conscien- 
tious study of nature. We lack origi- 
nality and individuality, and appear to 
be a pretty self-satisfied crowd. Most of 
our men are more pleased to beat a 
bad lot of competitors than be well up 
among a good lot.” 

As has been said, America does pos- 
sess some amateurs who have obtained 
worthy distinction, not only in their 
own land but in foreign countries where 
they have competed successfully with the 
very cream of amateur photographers 
in the world. Among the most promi- 


nent in this class may be mentioned 
Rudolph Eichemeyer, and Alfred Stieg- 
litz, both members of the New York 
Society of Amateur Photographers. 
Both of these last year were elected 
to membership in the London Salon, 
the very highest honor that can be 
given to an amateur photographer. 
This London Salon was organized two 
years ago by twenty-five of the most 
prominent photographers in England. 

At the exhibits of the Salon held an- 
nually, no picture is allowed to be hung 
unless it possess unmistakable artistic 
merit, a very strict standard being 
required, and out of four hundred 
photographs sent last year, but one 
hundred and fifty were accepted. No 
medals are awarded, but the exhibitors 
whose work is deemed of particularly 
fine merit are elected to membership 
in what is called the “Link Ring,” 
and it was as members of this “ Link 
Ring” of the London Salon that Mr. 
Stieglitz and Mr. Eichemeyer were 





A Frugal Repast.—By Miss Fitz. 
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Portrait.—By William A. Fraser. 


elected, being the only Americans upon 
whom this honor has been conferred. 
Other Americans whose pictures have 
been hung in the London Salon, this in 
itself being a very distinguished honor, 
are Miss Emilie V. Clarkson, and Mr. 
W. B. Post, of the New York Society of 
Amateur Photographers, Miss Farns- 
worth of Albany, and Clarence B. Moore 
of the Philadelphia Camera Club. 

Mr. Stieglitz has been an amateur 
photographer for about seven or eight 
years. He is not merely a photog- 
rapher, he is an artist in the fullest 
sense of the word. He has exhibited 
in nearly all of the prominent exhibits 
throughout the world, and has received 
fifty-two awards, among them being 
twenty London and seven Viennese 
medals. He was one of the three Ameri- 
cans who received the highest diploma 


of award at the first International Ex- 
hibit of Photography, held in Vienna in 
1890, the other two being Miss Mary E. 
Martin and Mr. Harry B. Reid. Like 
all amateurs who have excelled in artis- 
tic work, he never takes a picture with- 
out some good reason. The love which 
a true photographer hears for his art is 
exemplified by the studious patience 
with which he will wait until everything 
which may enter into the picture con- 
forms exactly to the idea he wishes to 
portray. For instance, one wintry-day 
Mr. Stieglitz spent six hours on Fifth 
Avenue, before he found just the con- 
ditions for the photograph he wished 
to take. This was a snap-shot of a big 
lumbering stage coming up the avenue 
in a driving snow-storm. He after- 
wards had this picture enlarged, and in 
several exhibits it was regarded as one 
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“ Venezia.'"—By Alfred Stieglitz. 


of his most successful. His field of 
work includes all subjects, among his 
most successful pictures being an ad- 
mirable series of Alpine views. 


Mr. Eichemeyer has also exhibited 
nearly all over the world, and last Feb- 
ruary he obtained a notable honor by 
being awarded the special medal given 
by the Viceroy of India for the best pic- 
ture in the exhibit in the Royal India 
Photographic Society of Calcutta. He 
has also won many prizes in this country, 
and his work possesses artistic merit of 
high excellence. 

Miss Emma J. Fitz, of Boston, who is 
rapidly taking a leading place among 
America’s best amateurs, has made a 
careful study of photography as a fine 
art, and from the three excellent speci- 
mens of her work shown with this arti- 
cle, no one can say that she has failed 
of success. “Few photographs,” she 
says, ‘appeal to the deeper emotions of 
the mind, and this is because the thought 
of the photographer has been in too many 
cases a trivial one. The greatest draw- 
back to the use of the lens is the dif- 
ficulty of repressing details. It is too 


truthful, and reproduces everything be- 
fore it with most impartial faithfulness. 
Certain photographers of the highest 
rank, however, have proved that all this 











At Anchor (Katwyk, Holland).—By Mr. Stieglitz. 
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can be done, but is only to be done 
when the photographer has a thought 
so well worth communicating that his 
art rises above all obstacles; it is then 
that he can seize every advantage which 
is offered him.” 
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photographs, ‘“‘A Frugal Repast,” and 
“Reading the Evening Hymn,” are ex- 
cellent specimens of her Marblehead 
work, as is also the picture of the old 
fisherman resting on his oar, almost 
home. There is a depth of feeling in 


Cinderella—By Miss Constance Parsons 


Miss Fitz is a devoted student of nat- 
ure, and some of her best work has 
been done amid the scenes of famous 
old Marblehead. During one season 
she made a special study of the old peo- 
ple there, and succeeded in portraying 
with the camera many of their hardy 
natural characteristics as vividly as a 
painter could with the brush. The two 


these pictures which places them far 
above the limit of ordinary photo- 


graphs. The old man taking his fru- 
gal meal met with great success during 
the past winter, winning the silver 
medal at the photographic exhibit of the 
Twenty-third Regiment Fair in Brook- 
lyn, and it was also awarded the first 
prize of $25 in a Buffalo newspaper con- 
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test. Miss Fitz has exhibited success- 
fully in England, and has been honored 
with a prize by the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. This society, 
by the way, is the oldest photographic 
society in the world, having been or- 
ganized about 1853, and its member- 
ship is considerably above six hundred. 
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tant photographic exhibits held in 
Europe, and the work is judged by 
several of the leading Parisian artists. 
Mr. Wm. A. Fraser, 2 member of the 
New York Camera Club, has made prob- 
ably a more pronounced success in floral 
studies than any other amateur in this 
country. The devoted attention which 


Floral Study.—By Mr. Fraser. 


Mr. Charles I. Berg, whose photo- 
graphic work is illustrated by two of 
his excellent figure studies, isa member 
of the New York Society of Amateur 
Photographers, and has devoted particu- 
lar attention to figure studies and drap- 
ing and posing effects. In this par- 
ticular branch he is one of the most 
successful amateurs in America, and has 
won medals at several exhibits. He is 
one of three Americans, the others being 
W. B. Post and Mr. Stieglitz, who had 
photographs accepted for exhibit in the 
Paris Photographic Salon this past sum- 
mer. ‘This is one of the most impor- 


he has given to this particular line of 
work may be seen from the fact that he 
worked at this branch of photography 
for two years before he succeeded in 
getting a picture which satisfied him. 
It is a more difficult matter than one 
would suppose, to take correct and ar- 
tistic photographs of flowers, and Mr. 
Fraser has merited well-deserved praise 
for his success. The group of Easter 
lilies is one of the best specimens of his 
floral studies, and the portrait of a 
woman shows his success in portraiture 
as well. 

Miss Constance Parsons is one of the 
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more recent workers in artistic photog- 
raphy, but she has already made pro- 
nounced success in her figure studies, 
particularly of children. At the exhibit 
of babies’ photographs, held in New 
York during the winter, she took a prize 
for a very excellent child study. The 
little girl, fancifully titled “Cinderella,” 
shown with this article, is a good speci- 
men of her artistic work. 

Mr. Ernest Warrin, a member of the 
New York Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers, is known as one of its most 
conscientious and successful workers. 
His collection of European scenes em- 
bodies many beautiful character sub- 
jects, and as a student of nature and 
character he is one of the best of our 
amateur workers. At the recent Mem- 
bers’ Exhibit of his Society, he was 
awarded the President’s medal for the 
best picture shown. This was a Swiss 
hay scene, a particularly charming pas- 
toral effect. 

Miss Mary E. Martin, who has been 
previously mentioned, is a thorough all- 
round worker in photography, and has 
taken some charming scenes of country 
life, but has also done excellent work 
in portraiture and in photographing 
flowers. The collection of lantern slides 
for which she was awarded a medal had 
for subjects a series of sheep scenes, 
and the group of sheep shown in this 
article is taken from one of her prize 
photographs. She has also succeeded 
in doing something with the camera 
which few amateurs have ever attempted, 
that is, catching pictures by moonlight. 





A Young Italian Mother—By Ernest Warrin. 


It only takes about four or five hours to 
get a picture by the light of the moon, 
but Miss Martin, by placing her camera 
in an elevated position in the cupola of 
her Cooperstown home, has succeeded 
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By Miss M. E. Martin. 
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Reading the Evening 


in getting a few very good landscape 
pictures, showing the surrounding coun- 
try very clearly, although, unless the 
nature of the photograph were ex- 
plained, a person might naturally think 
that the photographs were taken with 
the ordinary exposure on a somewhat 
fogay day. 


Hymn.—By Miss Fitz. 


Mr. W. D. Murphy, a member of the 
Camera Club, has succeeded well as a 
photographer in all-around work, some 
of his marine views being particularly 
good, an excellent sample of his style 
of work in this line being shown in 
the photograph taken at Hampton 
Roads. 


WERE LIFE A DREAM 


Ir life were but a dream before the coming of the day, 
And sin a fleeting vision of the night ; 
If pain were but a phantom of a dream ; 
If all the puzzling things of life that seem 
So dark, were dream confusions; if the light 


Were soon to come 
Then love were 
Too strong 


and drive the sweet and bitter dream away: 
sweet persistence of a waking thought, 
and true for even sleep to banish ; 


And death, the soul’s awaking to a life unwrought 
With joys undreamed and nevermore to vanish. 


JULIAN WINTHROP. 
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By Gilson 


HE floods the press of the country 
with something about everybody, 
that chatterbox of a girl, though, 

first of all, before writing a line, she 
usually comes and chatters about every- 
body to me. 

Recently she has been cramming my 
poor old head with a general stock of 
facts concerning our American women 
writers—the living ones, of course. For 
instance, she has told me at least forty 
times—bless her heart!—that she can 
find only forty women authors who have 
more than local fame, and that only very 
few people can name these forty off-hand. 

And as to the residence place of these 
writers, my feminine and indefatigable 
journalistic friend tells me that they are 
scattered everywhere, from Maine to 
California. She has more than once 


taken me for an imaginary tour of these 
United States, during which we called 
upon Mrs. Custer in Washington, upon 


Agnes Repplier in Philadelphia, Anna 
Katharine Green in Buffalo, Amélie 
Rives Chanler among the Virginia pines, 
Alice French (Octave Thanet) in Iowa, 
and Mary Hallock Foote among the 
mines in Idaho. 

And so she chatters on, often adding 
imagery to reality, thus perplexing me 
even while she entertains. Only this 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


Willets 
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Octave Thanet. 


morning she came in, glowing with en- 
thusiasm, and saying, in her pretty 
accents, “ Went to the Woman’s Authors’ 
Club last night.” 

“Woman's Authors Club!” I ejacu- 
lated. ‘ How, now, little one ?” 

* A club just like the men’s ‘ Authors’ 
Club,’” she said. ‘All the famous 
women writers of the country, members, 
you know, were there, and so were a 
great majority who are not famous.” 

“But a Woman’s Authors’ Club?” I 
still protested. 

“Never you mind ; you are simply to 
listen while I'll tell you all about it,” she 
said. ‘Well, it was a unique sight. 
There they were, more than a hundred 
and fifty women, gathered for an in- 
formal chat among themselves in a great 
room, furnished with tables and easy- 
chairs—a social gathering where every- 
thing was off-hand, just as at a meeting 
of the men’s Authors’ Club. There were 
veteran authors and novices, poets and 
novelists, editors and journalists, all 
talking at once and all talking shop. 

* * But really ’ve been so absorbed in 
my work this season,’ Mrs. Harrison was 
saying, ‘that I’ve had to give up society 
almost entirely. And yet people persist 
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in calling me a society writer ; critics 
even go out of the way to mention my 
name in that connection, and I'm quite 
sure that I dislike it.’ 

“Here I turned to have a word with 
Amelia Barr, who really looked tired, 
almost ill. ‘I’ve been so hurried lately,’ 
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from her home in Randolph, Mass., 
where she lives a quiet life of study and 
work. 

“Just here a kindly-eyed, smiling- 
faced woman joined us. She did not 


appear to be acquainted with many of 
those present, but I—surely I knew that 














Amélie Rives Chanler. 


she said, ‘that I hardly know which way 
to turn. I've scribbled away steadily all 
winter at my place at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, coming to town only for social 
functions.’ And she walked away with 
the quiet little demure woman by her 
side, who was no other than she of 
whom Dr. Conan Doyle spoke so highly 
during his recent visit, Mary E.. Wilkins. 
Why, Dr. Doyle really thinks she is our 
greatest novelist, and never tires of 
praising her genius, especially in her 
‘Pembroke.’ Miss Wilkins came down 
for this particular evening, all the way 


face. ‘Isn’t this Mrs. Foote?’ I said, 
turning to her ; and sure enough it was 
Mary Hallock Foote, known to thou- 
sands both as artist and author. 

“<*T’ve been away from the East so 
long,’ she said, ‘ that I find a great many 
new faces.’ She spoke in a sweet voice 
and continued glancing around the 
room. In the next few moments she 
told me how she had migrated some 
years ago to Idaho, where her husband, 
who is an engineer, was called, and how 
she had there written her best-known 
books, selecting her characters from 
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among the miners and rough hearts— 
many of them hearts of oak—about her, 
and setting the scenes of her books in 
the region in which she was living. 
She has a daughter, or did she say two 
daughters? Anyway, Mary Hallock 
Foote seems to be a woman who would 
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sional, and work butter like any dairy- 
maid. Her work, both with her pen 
and brush, is better known on the other 
side of the Atlantic than here—but, I 
say, just read one of her books and you 
will be charmed. Just read, well, let’s 
see : ‘The Led Horse Claim.’ Notice the 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


write books as a diversion, while she 
looked to the education of her children 


as the serious work of her life. Her 
drawing? Oh, she developed that twen- 
ty-five years ago at the Cooper In- 
stitute, which was then the only place 
where anything approaching an art 
education could be had for a girl. In 
those days, she rode horses, skated and 
danced, and had, besides, those un- 
taught arts, the serious ones of a wom- 
an’s life. She was mistress of all the 
minor household acts, and could make 
bread and cakes and pies like a profes- 


homesickness of the exile, the sense of 
color, the refinement. 

“When again I turned to the group 
everybody was listening to a story which 
a blue-eyed, golden-haired weman in 
the centre was relating. She wore a 
fashionable evening dress which fitted 
her to perfection. 

“Who was it? Why Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, of course, a woman known by 
name as the ‘ Kindergarten Lady’ to hun- 
dreds of poor people, and as the crea- 
tor of the Ruggleses and Timothys and 
Patsys to the thousands who read her 
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books. While she told her story I re- 
called some interesting facts concerning 
her. She went to California as a young 
girl, and was the pioneer of free kinder- 
garten work on the Pacific Coast. Kin- 
dergarten work has always been, not a 
fad, with her, but serious work. Her 
story of Patsy was founded on a fact, the 
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outcome of her association with the free 
kindergarten in San Francisco. She is 
Third Vice-President of the New York 
Kindergarten Association, and has writ- 
ten a book on the subject of children’s 
rights. Of all her books, the favorite in 
America is ‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ 
which has been rendered not only into 
French but into Japanese and Danish. 
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* While Mrs. Wiggin was telling her 
story, I noticed a woman evidently 
past the meridian of life, a woman, 
however, with a most interesting face, 
take a chair left vacant by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger. Who was she? Ah! 
her friend calls her by name, Miss 
Wormeley. She is Katharine Prescott 


eee se 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Wormeley, famous for having given us 
Balzac in English. Her translations 
are almost perfection. She looks like a 
hard worker, and she really is. Her 
whole life has been one of active ser- 
vice, first in the cause of the Union, and 
second in the field of literature. Be- 
sides having translated thirty of Balzac’s 
novels, she has published two books 
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Louise Chandler Moulton. 


containing her own experiences as hos- 
pital nurse during the Civil War, six 


volumes of Alexandre Dumas’s novels, 
one novel of George Sand’s, and a work 
of Bourget’s in two volumes, called 
‘Pastels of Men.’ She has just com- 
pleted the third and last volume of 
Balzac. She is now at work on a third 
Molitre volume. 

“But I must tell you about Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. She was in 
the group all the evening and several 
times all attention was centred upon 
her. She is a large, fine - looking 
woman, with blue eyes, brown hair, a 
smiling, kindly face, and altogether 
charming. She has written three vol- 
umes of poetry, three of short stories, 
five of juvenile stories, a book of travel, 
and a book of short essays on social 
topics. But the most extraordinary 
things she told us were about all the 
great littérateurs she has met. Oh! 
She knows them all. 

*¢* When I first went to Boston,’ she 
said, ‘I joined what was called the Radi- 
cal Club. Emerson belonged to the 
club, as did Bronson Alcott, Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Thomas Wentworth 
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Higginson, and many other interesting 
people. To go there was a real delight 
to a hero-worshipping girl like myself. 
I found Emerson to be the most genial 
and unaffected of men, with a genuine 
interest in everyone he met. Long- 
fellow was a very dear friend of mine, 
and he often read me his manuscript 
before publication. With Whittier I 
was most intimate. He, as everyone 
knows, was a Quaker, at once the 
shrewdest and most unworldly of men. 

«Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
good friend to me, and I also knew 
Sumner and Lowell. Whom did I meet 
abroad? Well! One of the most delight- 
ful men I saw in London was Anthony 
Hope, whose novels were the great suc- 
cess of last summer. I met William 
Watson again, and was delighted to find 
that he had quite recovered his health. 
I met Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is a 
most admirable woman, pleasant, and 
altogether enjoyable, as well as learned. 
And Sarah Grand who, according to 
rumors hitherto wafted to our shores, 
was regarded by someone as of “a very 
unostentatious, retiring, even shrinking 
nature.” Such, however, was not my 
impression. Though not obtrusively 
so, she is a@ woman sufficiently self- 
assertive, and one who is likely to look 
out for herself. John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie) is one of the most at- 


Charkes Egbert 
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tractive members of London’s literary 
set. I enjoyed meeting her, for she is 
not only attractive, agreeable, and en- 
tertaining, but she is a rea] wit in con- 
versaticn as in writing.’ 

““ While I was thus reflecting, a woman 
in white satin gown, in the style of the 
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the poet her fame. Mrs. Wilcox, how- 
ever, is sincere in all she does; sincere- 
ly in sympathy with the people of whom 
she writes, sincerely enthusiastic over 
the topics about which she discourses. 
In all her writing there is a philosophy 
that helps. Why, just read some of her 











Anna Katharine Green. 


Empire, passed me. Another poetess 
came into the group—she who has writ- 
ten so much in verse, of passion and of 
pleasure, she who wrote ‘How Salvator 
Won.’ Ella Wheeler Wilcox, of course. 
Her eyes are dreamy, and yet she seemed 
to look into my eyes as if to divine 
my every thought—calm, clear, dreamy 
eyes! Indeed, Mrs. Wilcox is the poet 
in person as well as in name. People 
read her poems—thousands of people 
—and like them, too, and say, ‘How 
true!’ and yet the prudes begrudge 


finished poems, such as ‘High Noon,’ or 


‘Love’s Supremacy. Lately Mrs. Wil- 
cox has brought out a book of essays 
wherein she shows her dexterity in 
handling good English words with tell- 
ing effect in prose as well as in verse. 
These essays are called, ‘Men, Women, 
and Emotions.’ Here she writes of sub- 
jects usually tabooed, dangerous sub- 
jects they would be in less skilful 
hands, but treated by Mrs. Wilcox with 
dignity and safety. Her pen is like a 
skilful surgeon’s knife, with which she 
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lays bare human emotions and passions, 
and in epigrams of warning, sympathy, 
and counsel she crystallizes her dis- 
coveries for the benefit of humanity. 
However daring the topics she dis- 
cusses, no one can read her work with- 
out feeling stronger to resist temptation 
and braver to cope with life’s battles. 
Every phase of emotion is analyzed, 
every relation of man to woman treat- 
ed, every frailty and folly probed ; the 
lancet is often sharp, but there is heal- 
ing and balm on its point. 

“TI now became interested in what 
some of my neighbors were saying 
about Mrs. Anna Katharine Green. It 
seems that, in her quiet way, Mrs. 
Rohlfs (her real name) did very telling 
work for bringing about the enactment 
of an international copyright law. — It 
was to the author of ‘The Leavenworth 
Case’ that Mr. Gladstone first wrote in 
this country on the subject. Fifteen 
books stand for her work since 1875, 
none of which have failed to please. 

“Then I left this interesting group 
and went over to have a word with 
Maria Louise Pool. She is evidently of 
a very serious temperament, that sort of 


nervousness born of great energy. Her 


Harriet Prescott Spotford. 


best work is her genre pictures of New 
England, which have an honored niche 
of their own in our literature. Miss 
Pool has written several clever stories of 
life in the South, where she lived for so 
many years. The author of ‘Roweny in 
Boston’ is not unsocial, yet she is indif- 
ferent to society in the popular sense. 
She dislikes gregariousness and prefers 


Laura Daintrey. 
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the retirement of the old- 
fashioned farm-house in 
the country. 

“Then I turned to 
Gertrude Atherton. She 
is always in dead earnest, 
is Mrs. Atherton. Her 
first novel, ‘ Hermia Suy- 
dam’ had an enormous 
sale, but she herself pre- 
fers ‘The Doomswoman.’ 
‘I'm off to England in a 
day or two, she re- 
marked. ‘Why? Oh, 
because I have literary 
intentions upon certain 
parts of England and be- 
‘cause I have fallen into 
the good habit of visit- 
ing places and living with 
the people about whom 
I wish to write.’ 

«And yet I think it 
unwise to know people 
too well!’ she continued, 
philosophically. ‘It is 
best, I believe, for a 
writer to get simply a 
general view of the char- 
acter of those she means 
to portray. Then she 
can retain her ideal of 
them. To go into de- 
tail of a character's char- 














Amelia E. Barr 





Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


acter too often results in the destruc- 
tion of the ideal.’ 

“It was getting late, but I would 
not go without a word to a woman 
writer who is so loved and admired 
—Margaret Deland. The author of 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and of so 
many other charming tales which have 
made her fame secure, very much 
deprecates the publicity thrust upon 
writers of to-day. As Octave Thanet, 
who is really Alice French, you know, 
said to me one day, ‘It is after all 
only with the artist that the world 
has to do,’ and this is exactly Mrs. De- 
land’s opinion. However, she talked 
about her home in Boston, where she 
wrote ‘Philip and his Wife,’ her latest 
work, now in its fifth edition, prob- 
ably because it treats of the question 
of marriage and divorce, and conse- 
quently arouses so much discussion. 


And then, too, Mrs. Deland talked a bit 
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Mrs. Deiand. 


about her childhood. ‘I look back upon 
a happy and silent childhood,’ she said, 
‘so very far back, indeed, that I can 
scarcely realize that the little girl who 
lived ina great, old-fashioned country 
house, built by English people nearly a 
century ago—a child who wandered 
about in the stiff, prim garden, with its 
box hedges and clipped evergreens—I 
can scarcely realize that she was ever 
connected with the individual I call my- 
self to-day.’ 

“The meeting of the Woman’s Au- 
thors’ Club was breaking up.” 

The chatterbox paused. 

“And so all your forty women with 
a possible national fame—your forty 
immortals were all there, eh?” I said. 

“Yes, all there,” she answered. “I’ve 
made a list here—haphazard. Read it.” 
And I read : 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Marion Harland, 
Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Mary Hallock Foote, 
Margaret Deland, Edith Sessions Tupper, 
Louise Chandler Moul- Jennie C. Croly, 
ton, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Agnes Repplier, 
Charles Egbert Crad- Kate Upson Clarke, 
dock, Grace Greenwood, 
Alice French, Grace King, 
Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
Mrs. Custer, ford, 
Amelia E. Barr, Sara J. Duncan, 
Amélie Rives Chan- Anna Katharine 
ler, Green, 


Rose Parsons Lathrop, 
Maria Louise Pool, 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, 
Gertrude Atherton, 
Blanche Willis How- 
ard, 
Ellen Olney Kirk, 
Sarah @rne Jewett, 
Julien Gordon, 


Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, 
Kate Jordan, 
Ella Higginson, 
va Wilder McGlasson, 
Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
“Of course there were present a good 
many comparatively new woman writers 
who are doing good work and making a 
name, surely if slowly. There was Mary 
MeNeil Scott, who has charge of the Jap- 
anese Department in the Boston Fine 
Arts Museum, for example, and who has 
written such exquisite verses on Japan ; 
then there was Laura Daintrey, an am- 
bitious young woman with such popu- 
lar books to her credit as ‘Eros,’ 
‘Acteon,’ ‘Gold,’ and ‘A Romance of 
the Balkans,’ upon which she is now at 
work. Then there was Elizabeth Bis- 
land (Mrs. Wetmore), a name familiar to 
magazine readers, a name responsible 
for articles and stories that are always 
forcible, witty, and full of interest. Her 
sisters, Mary and Margaret Bisland, are 
indefatigable writers for the press, and 
their work is always in demand, and if 














Gertrude Atherton, 
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it were not for the sometimes ridicu- 
lous idea of anonymity in the daily 
press, the Bisland girls would be as 
well known among readers as among 
editors. And, oh, yes! the author of 
those charming tales, ‘ Bayou Folks,’ was 
there, too—Kate Chopin, I mean. Peo- 
ple seem to think that’s her only book, 
but it isn’t. She has written a novel, 
called ‘At Fault.’ She is a dangerous 
rival of George W. Cable in the hand- 
ling of Creole dialect. There was an- 


other Louisianian there, a writer of ne- 
gro stories in real negro dialect, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Miss Jeannette Gilder 


Olive Thorne Miller. 


was there, certainly. Why, she has writ- 
ten more reviews of her sister writers’ 
books than any other woman in this 
country. And, oh, yes! Mrs. Bottome 
and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, and Mrs. 
Frank Leslie were there, and so was 
that tall, handsome, black-eyed woman 
who has written some clever stories and 
made a success of her novelette, ‘ The 
Sawdust Doll.’ I mean Mrs. Reginald 
De Koven, one of the latest Philistines 
to turn professional writer and philoso- 
pher. And then there were Kate Jor- 
dan, Louise Imogen Guiney, Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, Marietta Holley, and, 
well, a hundred others.” 
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Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


And then the chatterbox said some- 
thing about a “Gentlemen’s Night ” at 
the Woman’s Authors’ Club, and, of 
course, I besought her to get me an 
invitation to what would surely be a 
unique occasion for me. But the chat- 
terbox only called me an “unsuspecting, 
easily deceived, credulous old papa,” and, 
laughing, ran away. 
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A FLESH-AND-BLOOD STORY 
By James Burton Reynolds 


Cosmos Club, a club, too, that was 

noted for its gala occasions ; and 
in the lexicon of the Cosmos “gala” 
was synonymous with “noise ”—so 
much so, in fact, that people who were 
not members of the club took pains to 
call this institution the Chaos Club ; but 
then, that may have been because they 
were jealous of the good times that 
went on inside the big stone building 
looking out on the well-groomed park 
which was the Sunday parade-ground 
of the city. 

But the Cosmos had one thing, at 
least, in its favor :—it was no hypocrite. 
It sailed under no false colors. Itmade 
no pretensions to athletics, to literature, 
or to science. It spent none of its time 
in keeping up a display art-gallery, nor 
its energy in furnishing constituents 
for a swimming-bath or athletic ap- 
paratus. Its library had long since 
been turned into a grill-room, where 
each member kept in a rack his own 
long pipe and big carved mug, and 
card-tables occupied the space that on 
the plans of the architect bore the title 
of “Reading Room.” It boasted but 
one object, one ambition : that of enjoy- 
ment. It was distinctly a young men’s 
club, popular on account of the spirit, 
life, and good-natured unconventionality 
that reigned all over the building from 
the billiard-tables down in the basement 
to the sleeping-apartments up under 
the roof. 

So there was really some basis for 
the nickname of the Chaos which it had 
received, and to-night was one of the 
occasions that furnished it. 

There had been a chafing-dish con- 
test in the big grill-room, and a culi- 
nary battle royal it had been. A score 
and more of contestants had sat each at 
a little table in front of his own chafing- 
dish and manufactured a Welsh rabbit, 
while a scoffingly appreciative audience 
sat around and made suggestions and 
trouble. The committee had made 
their rounds some little time before, 


|" was an unusual gala night at the 


had given their decision, and the prizes 
had just been awarded. There was a 
silver chafing-dish for the best-tasting 
concoction, a travelling-clock for the 
rabbit that had been made in the quick- 
est time, and a dainty dressing-mirror 
for the best-looking one. There was also 
a booby prize for the worst one of all, a 
huge volume entitled ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Housekeepers,” all aglow with pictures 
of vegetables and roasts, and filled with 
rudimentary instructions for cooking. 

The contest over, there was a grand 
reunion of victors, vanquished, and 
spectators. The parlors were filled, 
and the constant pressing of the bells 
kept the blue-coated waiters on the 
jump, for everyone was thirsty and 
everyone impatient. 

Over in a corner by the window 
lounged a little group of four, among 
them Lawrence Dana, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by winning the first 
prize. He was a young fellow, only a 
couple of years out of college, who had 
studied the mysteries of the chafing- 
dish much more zealously than the 
mysteries of mathematics, while at Har- 
vard; happy-go-lucky, popular, hand- 
some and lazy ; whose present occupa- 
tion consisted in waiting to be admitted 
into his father’s money - making firm 
and in taking frequent pleasure - trips 
to Europe in order to increase his pa- 
tience. 

One of his companions was of the 
same sort. J. Arlington Henderson, as 
his card read, or “Jack,” as everybody 
but his mother called him, was older, 
but not more mature. He was a 
broker ; that is, he called himself one in 
conversation and at a dollar a line in 
the advertising columns of the news- 
papers, and sat in his uncle’s office and 
whittled away pencils and used up huge 
blocks of paper in figuring out a short 
cut to fortune. 

The others were older. George Gray 
was an artist, full of talent and Bohe- 
mianism, but not a painter for revenue 
only. His allowance from his mother’s 
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In a corner lounged a group of four, 


estate was more than sufficient to keep 
the wolf some blocks away from the 
door of his studio, and he used his 
brush, simply for pastime, in the same 


way that his companions used a golf-. 


stick or a billiard-cue. 

Fred Carroll, the fourth one of the 
group, was a mystery that the club was 
trying to solve. No one understood 
him, no one knew anything about him. 
He had not been in the city long, but 
the most of the time that he had been 
there he had spent inside the club. In 
fact, as a general thing he and the 
lights went out together at about the 
saine time every night. He was cynical 
always, and was considered artificial. 
He was young undoubtedly, but looked 
old, and he varied between two moods : 
he was either exuberantly gay and care- 
less or gloomy and uncommunicative ; 
there was no middle ground. To-night 
it was the former mood that was in evi- 
dence. 

The conversation over in this corner 


drifted promiscuously along. They had 


settled the important fact of whether 
the new dancer at the Gaiety Theatre 
could really dance, and how she com- 
pared with Mile. Guyere, whom all four 
had seen in Paris the previous winter ; 
they had discussed the chances in the 
club yacht-race that was to be held in a 
few days; they had speculated as to 
what the sudden rise in Western Union 
meant; they had touched on the elope- 
ment of the week before, and finally 
they drifted around to recent attempts 
at homely literature in handsome bind- 
ings. 

Gray dilated enthusiastically upon 
the absurdity of the fiction of the day. 
He declared that authors did not be- 
lieve what they wrote, could not possi- 
bly believe it if they tried, and that they 
pictured impossible events knowingly 
and with deliberate intent to deceive. 

Carroll smiled quietly and shook his 
head. ‘I cannot agree with you there, 
Gray,” he said. “I think that writers 
really believe in their situations when 
they think them out and write about 
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them. The authors may be mistaken, of 
course, many times are ; but they err 
through ignorance.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said: “ A 
friend of mine was telling me about a 
case of this kind the other day, a case 
that came under his own observation. An 
interesting story it was, too, and I will 
tell it to you if you will promise that it 
goes no further, for true stories ought 
never to be repeated.” 

The promise was quickly nodded, 
and Carroll went on: 

“ The story was about a young fellow 
named-—well, Russell will do as well as 
anything. He was a clever sort of a 
chap, good-natured and good company. 
He was a good student, and left college 
with the pockets of his commencement- 
gown full of honors. He had one great 
aspiration—that for literature. Even in 
college he used to have the pictures of 
authors on the walls of his room in- 
stead of those of actresses. He was an 
omnivorous reader. He haunted libra- 
ries and was a financial godsend to 
booksellers. He read everything that 


came in his way, without regard to age, 


color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

“ He dabbled in writing himself, and, 
on the whole, successfully. It is true 
that the shelves of his desk contained a 
large number of notices such as—‘ We 
regret to inform you that the enclosed 
manuscript, which you kindly submit- 
ted, has to be returned. We thank you 
for your courtesy in submitting it, and 
remain,’ etc. But occasionally he had a 
story or a sketch accepted and printed to 
the pleasing accompaniment of his full 
name, and this was enough to arouse 
the enthusiasm of his circle of friends 
and inspire him with new ambition. 

“These friends, in their lavish appre- 
ciation, predicted that some day he 
would write a great novel. The idea 
thus planted, grew with tremendous ra- 
pidity in Russell’s mind. He deter- 
mined that he would not only write a 
novel, a real flesh-and-blood story, but 
he would do it at once. What was 
more, the novel that he would write 
should be something out of the ordinary, 
something that would compel the world 
to pause for a moment in its mad rush 
and talk about it and him. When he 
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thought of the multitude of sickly, 
weak, trifling novels that not only filled: 
up the bookstands, but were actually 
sold by the thousands, he felt certain of 
his ability to become a novelist. If 
such mosquitoes of literature could sell, 
certainly he could bring forth a story 
that would win quantities of fame. 

“He knew better, so he told himself, 
than to follow out the stereotyped 
lines of thought. He would avoid the 
pitfalls and the ruts into which the 
novelist was almost certain to fall. He 
knew them and could avoid them. His 
would not be the conventional love tale 
that he had read and yawned over so 
often. 

“He would have nothing to do with 
that old, old story, that tale in which 
the course of true love never ran smooth 
until the last chapter, and perhaps not 
then if the author was of a melancholy 
disposition or happened at the time to 
be troubled with indigestion ; and the: 
course of false love flowed placid as the: 
surface of a hermit mill-pond. His 
should be a novel from which the end 
could not be seen from the beginning. 
Furthermore, it should be modern. He 
was tired of the idea of going back to 
the Middle Ages, simply because when 
the tale was placed amid such surround- 
ings no one dared to dispute inconsist- 
encies of costume, geography, actions, 
or morals. 

“Tn his story he would get along with- 
out monks, and castles, and troops of 
mounted horsemen, and cities with gates 
that closed at sundown, and languishing 
ladies in upper chamber windows, and 
knots of velvet lying about the streets, 
and penniless gentlemen of France go- 
ing about on meddlesome and impos- 
sible errands and marrying heiresses 
to millions and thrones. In his novel 
there should be the union of the true 
and the strange. 

“His novel became his one thought. 
During his business hours ke was plan- 
ning it out, at his leisure he was invent- 
ing situations. As he swung along the 
street or was jostled in the crowded car, 
he studied the faces of the people about 
him for characters. 

“At last he decided upon his two 
leading personages. ‘They should be a 
man, young and handsome, and a wom- 
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an, old and unattractive. The lover he 
would make a person whom all society 
welcomed and for whom haughty dowa- 
gers angled ; rich, accomplished, aristo- 
cratic. 

“The lady in the case should be one 
well along in years, with a disposition 
soured by a loveless life, petulant, mor- 
bid, ignored and ignoring. Yet he 
would have this petted young man be- 
come fascinated by this woman and 
leave his own circle to seek her com- 
pany. He would have him fall in love 
with her and finally marry her. And 
then the woman.whom all had ignored, 
except his young hero, should recover 
her spirits and her grace and make him 
so good a wife that he could truthfully 
conclude in the language of the old 
fairy tale, ‘And they lived happily to- 
gether ever afterward until they died.’ 

“This was the story he mapped out. 
No one, he told himself with satisfaction, 
had ever written a novel like it. The 
characters were certainly new in their 
arrangement. The public might say 
that his tale was improbable, but what 
of that? He believed in his own mind 
What 


that such a thing could happen. 
if people did call his story overdrawn 
and ridiculously impossible ? 

“Tt would make talk, and every con- 
versation upon the subject would add 


fame to his book. The possibilities 
would be discussed by the critics in the 
papers, and by the people over the din- 
ner-table and under the evening lamps. 
It would be a new puzzle for the world 
to solve, a world so fond of puzzles. He 
would bring together society's idol and 
society’s butt ; Othello and Desdemona 
would be reversed and outdone; he 
would out-Shakespeare Shakespeare. 

“The more his mind dwelt upon this 
idea the more impressed with it he be- 
came. He enlarged upon it to himself, 
he gave it color, he revelled in pictur- 
ing the sensation the novel would make 
when it came out. Inashort time he 
had the story all drawn out on mental 
diagrams and the first few chapters 
down on paper. Then came his depart- 
‘ure from the city to escape the summer's 
‘heat. 

“He was to spend his vacation sea- 
son at Lake George. In fact, the sum- 
mer would not have seemed complete 
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for him had he gone elsewhere. For 
years he had been an arnual visitor to 
the big, blue, treacherous lake, from the 
time of his college days when he had 
camped there with classmates and made 
their island ring with college songs and 
shouts. He knew every part of the lake 
and nearly everybody along its shores, 
and when he stepped off the steamer at 
his hotel down along the island-studded 
narrows he was greeted with shouts of 
welcome that assured a month of enjoy- 
ment before him. There was a wealth 
of young ladies, comely and fair to look 
upon, most of them old friends, and the 
usual dearth of young men; there was 
his fishing-pole hanging high up on the 
piazza where he had left it a year ago ; 
his canoe floated in the little sheltered 
bay, and his sailboat stcod ready for 
flight, only waiting for a breeze and his 
hand upon the tiller. : 

“A few days after his arrival he 
chanced to be introduced to a woman 
whom before that time he had not 
noticed. Someway she at once singu- 
larly reminded him of the heroine of 
his unwritten tale. She was well along 
in years, she was unattractive certainly 
as compared with the ones about her, 
and in her face were the indications 
that she was equally without a past or a 
future. 

“ He inquired about her, and secretly 
he was delighted with the information 
that he received. She was a disagreeable 
person, so the young ladies told him, 
peevish, sarcastic, and distinctly inclined 
to be meddlesome. She was unpopular 
with gverybody, young and old. She 
took no part in any of the hotel gayety, 
but sat like a silent Cassandra, looking 
the things she did not say. 

“The more they talked in this strain 
the more interested Russell became. 
He was convinced that here he had 
found the very person who was to 
figure in his great novel. He had im- 
agined the character, and now found to 
his great delight that there was really 
such a person. Before him was an op- 
portunity for character study such as 
few novelists had ever had. His com- 
ing to Lake George at just this time, he 
told himself in his enthusiasm, was a di- 
rect act of Providence, and clearly sig- 
nified that he was to write the great novel 
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—well, of the day. Everything was now 
so plain. All that he had to do was to 
become thoroughly acquainted with Miss 
Easton, we will call her; study her as 
he would a book of philosophy at col- 
lege, and then write down the result 
of his discoveries. 

“And study her he did. He spent 
most of his time in her company. He 
talked to her, he read to her, he rowed 
her about the lake in the morning, at 
noontine, and by moonlight. Together 
they climbed frowning Black Mountain, 
getting lost in the narrow bridle-path 
that leads to the top ; they investigated 
dried-up rivers where snakes with 
mighty rattles were supposed to dwell ; 
when launch-parties were formed to go 
up or down the lake he saw to it she 
received an invitation among the first. 
People commenced to laugh, then to 
whisper, then to talk, and then to shake 
their heads knowingly. Days and 
weeks went by, and still Russell kept 
up the intimacy. His friends could not 
understand it. He deserted them base- 
ly and clung to the side of the lady of 
years. 

“They rallied him about it, but he 


only smiled and gave no explanation. 
As a matter of fact he did not realize the 
amount of attention that he was paying 


to Miss Easton. He looked at it from a 
different standpoint. With him she was 
a problem, upon the successful solving 
of which depended the success of his 
book. He was interested as he had 
never been before in the study of a ques- 
tion. When with her he was not him- 
self, he was the hero of his noyel. In 
his own mind he laid aside his own per- 
sonality entirely. He forgot himself and 
his friends alike. He saw only the op- 
portunity of perfecting his novel and 
the fame beyond that. 

“He put himself in his imaginative 
hero’s place. He said to her the things 
that his hero was hereafter to say. He 
studied out these sentiments at night 
and spoke them to her the next day. 
He noted her surprise at hearing them 
and remembered her replies. Then he 
would write down the sentiments and 
the answers she made to them and the 
little touches of nature she had shown. 
His book was apparently making itself, 
the dialogue was being manufactured as 
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he went along, the lights and shades 
were being adjusted with perfect nicety. 
It seemed to him like a play in which 
he stood behind the scenes with the 
prompter’s book in hand and watched 
the characters moving and talking. 

“ He had long before determined that 
one of the great scenes of his novel 
should be that of the proposal. With 
such an unusual blending of characters 
as the ones who were to take part in 
it the scene itself must be unusual. 
Nothing commonplace would do. It 
should be a masterpiece, natural, effec- 
tive, convincing, dramatic. He would 
make it realistic. Miss Easton should 
tell him how to write it. By this time 
he was well enough acquainted with 
her, he thought, to ask her to do this 
favor for him. He would explain to 
her about the book, not too much, 
however, and she should compose the 
lady’s reply to the young man. 

“Tt was getting near the time of his 
departure from Lake George when he 
explained this to her and asked her 
assistance. He must have blundered, 
he must have forgotten to say anything 
about the book in his eagerness to 
gather material for it. At any rate he 
found himself one afternoon accepted 
by Miss Easton as her future husband. 

“So suddenly did this new position 
come upon him that for a time he was 
dazed. Gradually the light came, but 
it brought with it no relief. His blind- 
ness disappeared, he came out of the 
character of the imaginary hero and 
became himself. Now that the scales 
of over-enthusiasm had dropped from 
his eyes, he wondered how he could 
possibly have blundered so. To him the 
whole affair had been idealistic, savor- 
ing of the stage, of the mimic world, 
not of the every-day one. To his mind 
it was the hero of his work of fiction 
proposing to the heroine of the same 
address. In his delight over the suc- 
cess that was crowning his fantastic 
plan he had forgotten entirely to think 
that there was any other interpretation 
to be put upon the matter. 

“It was a ridiculous position for him 
to be placed in, so he told himself after 
the first shock had passed. It was a 
very interesting story that he would 
have to tell, how he, Charles Russell, 
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who prided himself upon being a man 
of the world, who had laughed at love 
and scoffed at sentiment, had actually 
proposed to an old maid whom he had 
known but a few weeks. 

“ How his friends would laugh over 
it when he told them, what sport they 
would make of him! What a charming 
story it would make to tell to his coterie 
at the club in some cosey confidential 
midnight symposium, and how the 
glasses would tinkle over it and him! 
He could hear their chaff already and 
see them shake their heads and hold 
their sides. 

“ Of course, there was only one thing 
to do. He must go to Miss Easton and 
make a confession. It might be hard 
for him, but as a man of honor it was 
necessary. It would be rather em- 
barrassing, perhaps, to tell the story so 
that she would understand it properly 
and see that he was at heart blameless. 
Yes, it might require a great deal of 
diplomacy and ingenuity to weave the 
facts together so as to make a satisfac- 
tory appearance. But he would tell 


the whole truth, how an author's en- 
thusiasm in his subject had carried him 


too far, how ambition was the real cul- 
prit, how it was all a joke on his part, 
a literary blunder. 

“But when he pictured himself tell- 
ing these things to the calm-faced lady, 
someway he did not seem to make a 
very splendid appearance. His story 
did not seem so humorous after all, 
and he began to doubt whether he 
would tell it at the club. There was, 
it is true, the course left to him of run- 
ning away and allowing time to settle 
the whole thing in its own fashion ; but 
that was unmanly, and Russell hated 
cowardice in any form. His sense of 
honor was highly developed, too highly, 
his friends often thought, when it seemed 
to slip across the boundary line into the 
land of the whimsical. 

“As he thought the matter over, 
there came to him suddenly the fact 
that she had a position, too. Thus far 
he had considered the matter only in 
the light in which it affected him. It 
was embarrassing, ridiculous, and awk- 
ward. But what of her? She had 
taken it all in earnest. In her eyes all 
his devotion had been sincere; she had 
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no suspicion of anything unreal behind 
it. It had been a new experience for 
her. She had read of such things in 
books, her friends had sometimes con- 
fidingly whispered of similar incidents, 
but she had given up hope that the story 
of her life was ever to contain such a 
chapter. 

“His memory persisted in thrusting 
torturing thoughts before him. He re- 
membered that his manner had been 
that of the lover, not of the acquaint- 
ance and friend. It is true that he was 
only impersonating another character, 
but she knew nothing of that. 

“He remembered how she had 
changed in the time he had known her— 
at least to him. There had been a dif- 
ferent look in her eyes, a different man- 
ner. His devotion to her was so un- 
expected, so surprising, and above all 
so grateful, that its effectiveness was 
trebled. It had melted the ice that had 
formed about her heart, and she found 
herself human after all, yearning for 
sympathy and for that something more 
than friendship. 

“She had confided in him without 
reserve. She had told him about her- 
self, of a life that had been sad after 
once promising so much of happiness, 
of family money swallowed up in hun- 
gry Wall Street, of an unanticipated 
struggle for existence, of weary days 
and weeks and years of the drudgery of 
the school-room, that treadmill life 
where it is ever the same threadbare 
story, and where one sits by and watches 
the human tide sweep along without 
joining it. In his company she threw 
off her gloom and lost her petulance. 
He found that she was well educated, 
interesting, and animated. She had 
wandered about in foreign lands, and 
had used her eyes instead of her guide- 
book, and had seen things that were 
not put down between the red covers. 
Her sarcasm changed to sparkling con- 
versation. 

“As Russell thought of her position, 
his own gradually disappeared. She 
became the central figure, the one to 
be regarded ; he was only the side light. 
His sense of honor began to assert it- 
self in a most startling way. It boldly 
declared that his path of duty was plain, 
that he should marry her. He had won 
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her affection ; it would be cowardly as 
well as cruel to hand it back to her 
with the announcement that it had 
only been taken as a joke and was not 
wanted. 

“Tf it were only one of the young 
ladies, the case would be altogether 
different. She would forget it in her 
next burst of romance. But with Miss 
Easton this could not be. To tell her 
the truth now would be to make her re- 
turn to her old sadness and morbid 
state, all the darker for the ray of false 
sunshine that had been hers. 

‘His sense of honor, over-sensitive 
as it was, demanded that he marry 
Miss Easton, telling him plainly that he 
was pledged to her, bound by his own 
words, his own acts. Then the practi- 
cal side of his nature would take him to 
task for the idea and tell him that he 
had no right to marry her, tell him that 
he did not love her, and that marriage 
under such circumstances would be 
torture and too great a punishment for 
a fault that was merely that of careless- 
ness. 

“Then his conscience would take up 
the fight again, saying that his plan had 
all been quixotic, that he had no right 
to place her in such a position, that 
even in the best light he had acted like 
a bully rather than as a gentleman, 
that he had been worse than foolish, but 
for that reason should not shrink from 
paying the price of his folly. 

“There was, too, another phase of 
the matter. He had contended in his 
unwritten novel that such a marriage as 
that which now confronted him would 
end happily. His whole idea had been 
that the lady whom all seemed to ig- 
nore was in reality the one to be chosen 
above all others, that the people in gen- 
eral had misjudged her. This had been 
the foundation of his story. 

“He had been certain that such a 
union would result splendidly ; he had 
thought it all over and had the argu- 
ments all nicely stored away in his 
mind ready to put on paper. Yet here 
he was shrinking from the very experi- 
ence for which he predicted such glori- 
ous things. Somehow, when brought 
face to face with facts and conditions 
his confidence in his enthusiastic pre- 


-dictions. was. considerably shaken. -The 


medicine that he had so cordially pre- 
scribed for others did not seem to taste 
the same when prescribed by his con- 
science for himself. 

“ Still, everything had gone along as 
he had argued that it would. The lady 
had shown to him a side of her disposi- 
tion and character which the others had 
not seen. She had become fond of him, 
there was no doubt of that, and under 
that spell had been a splendid friend 
and confidential companion. 

“There was no mistaking the light 
that shone in her eyes on that unfortu- 
nate afternoon when he made his awk- 
ward and misunderstood proposal. 
Neither was there any mistaking the 
expression upon her face at that time. 
It persisted in coming up before him 
now, every time that he thought of tell- 
ing her what a horrible mistake it all 
was, and warned him of the expression 
that would take its place if such an ex- 
planation was attempted. 

“ Well, Iam stringing this story out 
longer than I intended, but to me it is 
a very interesting one. The upshot of 
it all was that his sense of honor got 
the better of his common sense, and he 
married her. 

“He carried out his mistaken pro- 
posal manfully. Not by word or sign did 
he let her know that there was any 
error, that his devotion had been any- 
thing of the sham. 

“You will say, of course, that he was 
foolish, that he did wrong. Perhaps 
he did ; but he was young at the time, 
with boyish notions about the beauty of 
self-sacrifice, and the dreams about his 
novel had taken him out of himself. As 
I have told you, his sense of honor was 
over-cultivated, and the word ‘duty’ 
seemed very strong to him,” and there 
was a tremendous earnestness in the 
speaker’s tones. 

“Come here, Carroll,” came a voice 
from across the room.just then. “ You 
are wanted to decide a bet.” 

* All right,” he rejoined and started 
to leave, saying to his group of auditors : 
“Til be back in a moment. It can- 
not be anything very important or they 
would have settled it themselves. It is 
only the minor matters that those fel- 
lows leave to others for decision.” 

* But, you did not finish your story,” 
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"I'll be back in a moment.” 


insisted Henderson. “How did the 
marriage that you told us about really 
result? Was it a happy one?” 

“ Well,” said Carroll as he moved 
away, and there was a curious smile upon 
his lips, “ that novel was never finished.” 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then Gray leaned forward and said in a 
low tone: 

“ Boys, that was a remarkable experi- 
ence. Now that I think of it, I have 
heard that Carroll has a wife much older 
than himself. I know that he never in- 


vites anybody to his house and is seldom 
there himself. He certainly looks like 
a man whose home life is not happy, and 
in Philadelphia, where he used to live 
before he came here, there were rumors 
of a separation soon to take place. 

“No wonder he was in earnest while 
telling that tale. It was his own story.” 

There was another silence. “That's 
so,” finally came from Henderson ; “and 
what is more, remember that we prom- 
ised him that the story should go no 
further.” 


GRISELDA’S CROSS 
By Frank Chaffee 


upon a church. It was lifted just 
_“ above the surrounding houses, so 
that it stood out quite alone against the 
sky, the sky that was sometimes blue, 


' | ‘HE Cross was of gold and it stood 


sometimes leaden, sometimes storm- 
driven; but as for the Cross, that 


was always golden. The storm clouds 
swirled about it, the rain and the snow 
fell upon it, yet its gold remained un- 
changed, and it stood always high above 
all other things, one of its trinity of arms 
pointing even higher than itself, the oth- 
er two extended as if in benediction. 
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Florian had wed Griselda. Of course, 
it was an unwise thing to do, but what 
chance has Minerva when Cupid steps 
into the field? Florian was very beau- 
tiful—the gods had been too lavish in 
their gifts to him in that respect—and 
they had given him also a voice like an 
angel. It was the only angelic attri- 
bute he possessed. 

Florian loved Griselda after his kind. 
Griselda, too, was beautiful, and to her 
beauty was added goodness, which is a 
rare combination. The divine law of 
compensation arranges these matters 
with dispassionate justice after all. 

Griselda loved Florian after her kind, 
but it was so different a kind from Flo- 
rian’s, that they could not be compared. 
They had met, these two, in the whirl of 
the great city, in the midst of the flot- 
sam and jetsam that calls itself Bohe- 
mia — both workers, both fighting for 
place and material results. 

Florian, with his glorious voice, found 
ready recognition, while his happy tem- 
perament won him many friends whom 
hisymercurial nature failed to hold. 
He lacked the concentration which 
alone is the road to achievement, 
and radiated his talent at short 
range, and for an audience of the 
immediate. Griselda was naturally 
a plodder, the poet’s instinct strong 
within her, as was the soul of the 
artist, incandescent but not radiat- 
ing: all this within, but hampered 
by a difficulty of expression that was 
almost pain. 

Her thought was the essence of 
poetry, its clothing reduced it to 
commonplace prose. Still, she 
struggled on, all her energies bent 
toward the one objective point ; all 
her forces marshalled to help her to 
write her name upon the ever un- 
furling scroll of literature. Again 
and again her verses and her stories 
and her essays came back to her, 
sometimes with a civil note from an 
editor regretting that they were 
“ unavailable,” oftener with the curt 
type- written slip, ‘Declined with 
thanks.” Now and then some bit 
of verse, the soul of which could not 
be killed by clumsy clothing, was 
published, and anon some sketch 
containing a dominant thought saw 
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the light in print. With such slight en- 
couragement to warm her heart, and 
make her great eyes glow, was Griselda 
plodding along, when she met Florian. 

Their first meeting was at a reception. 
Florian had just finished the singing of 
a beautiful song, when he was presented 
to Griselda. Everyone had been vol- 
uble in praise of his work, Griselda 
alone remained silent; but it was a 
silence of such wealth of tribute, so 
fraught with that praise which soul 
offers to soul, that even Florian had 
the grace to bend his spiritual head in 
acknowledgment of his unworthiness. 
From this on Griselda interested him, 
her restful beauty refreshed him, her 
inarticulate eloquence flattered him, and 
her ready devotion appealed to his 
vanity. She agreed with him so readily 
in his self-worship, that the harmony of 
their attitude was complete, and Florian 
felt that this was the kind of love which 
was desirable for matrimony. 

Griselda’s surrender was absolute, 
that fatal mistake of a too-loving woman. 
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Florian’s beauty delighted her, his voice 
won her heart, and life without him 
seemed impossible. And so they were 
wed. 

They lived in a tiny and very artistic 
apartment, away up in the top of a 
fashionable apartment house, where the 
windows looked out upon an array of 
varied chimneys—for, indeed, there is a 
vast difference in chimneys—-and upon 
roof-tops. In the far distance were 
towers and spires, and in the near dis- 
tance was the Cross. 

Griselda looked from the window 
of her little dining-room. She was un- 
utterably happy ; Florian’s arm en- 
circled her, and her head rested against 
his shoulder. Griselda was happy, Flo- 
rian was content. Thus did their sepa- 
rate temperaments formulate their emo- 
tions. 

As Griselda looked from the window, 
she was conscious of the chimneys and 
the roof-tops, and the distant spires, 
and unseeingly she knew also that the 
Cross was there, gleaming gold against 
2 blue sky. But that was all, for was 
she not happy? 

Now, over Griselda’s work there came 
a change, for extreme happiness is like 
great suffering ; it develops the beauti- 
ful thought and clothes it in fitting ex- 
pression ; and her verses became poetry 
instead of labored rhymes, and her prose 
was fluent and alive with thought. Her 
work went forth and found success, and 
her name was becoming known. As for 
Florian, the well-ordered little establish- 
ment pleased him; his lazy, artistic 
temperament was satisfied for the time, 
and Griselda’s enthusiastic adoration 
took the place of the outside admiration 
to which he had become accustomed. 

Thus the days went by, and Griselda 
had not yet separated in her vision the 
Cross from the chimneys and the roof- 
tops. Some months passed, and her 
idol’s feet were not yet discovered to be 
of clay. Florian was still enthusiastic 
in his enjoyment of the little home; he 
had many engagements which did not 
include Griselda. But that did not an- 
noy her, as he explained that they were 
with professional people whom she would 
not care about. 

By the time a year had flown, how- 
ever, Griselda was dimly conscious of an 
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intangible something that had crept in 
to mar the perfection of her happiness. 
Florian did not so often praise the little 
dinners she ordered for him with such 
infinite care, nor did he comment upon 
the gowns she wore. He was singing 
now in a series of concerts and making 
much money; he supplied Griselda lib- 
erally for household and personal ex- 
penses, and had the comfortable feeling 
that he wasa very good sort of husband. 
When Griselda was over demonstrative, 
he submitted with indulgent grace and 
still with some show of return. Thus 
is the pure gold of woman’s love so oft 
exchanged for the dull lead of man’s 
tolerance. 

A light opera company was desirous 
of engaging Florian as its leading tenor. 
The offer was flattering, artistically and 
financially, and Florian considered it 
for many days before he broached the 
subject to Griselda. One morning at 
breakfast he told her of the offer, and 
added, ‘The only objection, my dear, 
is that it will take me away from you 
for three months.” 

Griselda turned very pale, as she said 
slowly, “ Florian—three—months—at— 
this—time? Oh! you cannot.” 

“Don’t be childish, Griselda,” he said 
brusquely. ‘Of course, I should like 
to be with you, but you can have some 
one to stay here ; Aunt Anne will come. 
You have too much sentiment ; think 
of the opportunity I have for gaining 
fame and making money.” 

Griselda said nothing, she could say 
nothing. The world seemed chaos 
come again. 

Florian looked at her angrily for a 
moment, finished his breakfast in silence, 
then put on his coat and hat and went 
out, banging the door after him as is 
the manner of the man who has done a 
cruel thing which he wishes to justify 
to himself. It was the first time since 
their marriage that he had left Griselda 
without kissing her good-by. 

Griselda sat for some time at the 
table where Florian had left her. Her 
hands were close locked, each in the 
other, and her great eyes had a dull, 
dazed look as they wandered in unsee- 
ing gaze about the room from one fa- 
miliar object to another. Her mind was 
trying to grasp what her heart was 
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cruelly conscious of, the fact that fame 
and money meant more to Florian than 
did she. She tried to reason it out; 
but of what use is logic to a wounded 
heart ? Her love had been dealt a ter- 
rible blow. She vaguely wondered if 
she were dying. 

After a time she got up slowly and 
went over to the window, where she 
stood with her hands parting the cur- 
tains. She looked up at the sky—had 
she been a religious woman, she would 
have prayed. She was not a religious 
woman ; she had in her girlhood rea- 
soned away her inherited traditions, 
and now there was nothing left save the 
innate longing that is within us all, for 
something to cling to when pain and 
sorrow sweep over us with their cruel 
blast. The sky, with its placid blue- 
ness, brought no comfort, held no mes- 
sage, and her gaze fell until it reached 
the Cross, with its golden arms out- 
stretched—arms that seemed held out 
to her, offering shelter, offering rest. 
She gazed long upon it in its golden 
steadfastness, and presently great tears 
welled out of her eyes and fell slowly 
down. It was characteristic of Griselda 
that she did not sob and weep as a 
weaker woman would have done, or 
even a strong woman with a lesser 
grief. 

Then she turned and walked away 
into her little sitting-room, and sat 
down at her desk and wrote. All day 
long she sat writing ; she heeded not 
when her maid brought some luncheon, 
but wrote steadily on, and when she 
had finally finished her story, just as the 
dusk was settling down, it was a tale 
full of heartbreaks with tears in every 
line, and she sold it at once, toa great 
magazine, and people read it and said, 
“ What a lovely sad story,” which is the 
way of the world ; and the name of the 
story was, “ A Dead Love.” 

After this, the days hurried by until 
the time for Florian’s departure. Flo- 
rian was so full of excited preparation, 
so gleeful in his anticipated success, 
that Griselda’s calm and cold manner 
did not impress him. He only thought 
hurriedly, ‘The dear girl is reasonable 
again.” And many times each day Gri- 
selda looked out at the Cross ; and some- 
times clouds of steam, from a nearby 
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factory, floated about and the sun fell 
upon the steam and shone rose and 
amber, with the Cross of gold in the 
midst ; and some days the rain fell and 
the fogs settled between the Cross and 
Griselda, but she could always see it, 
and it was always golden. In the night- 
time, she would creep away from Flo- 
rian’s side and look from the window, 
and in the moonlight, there stood the 
Cross ; and always its arms seemed al- 
most about her, and it was only the 
Cross that saw the tears that she shed. 

The day of Florian’s departure came, 
and Griselda bade him good-by gently. 
Florian was almost enthusiastic in his 
affectionate farewell; he said, “‘ Keep 
cheerful, dear, everything will be all 
right; I shall expect you to become 
famous while I am gone, to keep pace 
with me, you know. I shall be back 
before you know it. Three months is 
really nothing.” And then he was gone, 
and Griselda walked slowly away and 
looked out at the Cross. 

For some weeks Griselda dwelt alone 
with her maid. She wrote almost con- 
stantly, and all her work found ready 
sale, and when Florian returned he did 
indeed find her name famous. Thus is 
our anguish paid for with the tawdry 
coin of success. 

Time soon came when Griselda must 
needs have some woman with her, and 
she wrote to Florian’s Aunt Anne, 2 
sweet old lady who had seen much of 
life and who responded at once to the 
summons. Griselda did no work now, 
but only sat by the window and looked 
out at the Cross. 

Then there was a season when, in a 
darkened room, Griselda lay for many 
days with the shadow of death falling 
almost upon her; and one morning 
there was a little being by her side, a 
little one who murmured softly a faint, 
pathetic cry, and then, as if finding the- 
world all too hard, went quietly out of 
it. 

Then more days in which Griselda 
knew not where she was, but prattled 
of happy school times, and then of work 
days and disappointment, and of little 
successes-and always of a cross which 
she seemed to see; and the cross was of 
pure gold. There was never a word in 
all her prattle of Florian. The doctors 
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came and looked grave, 
and went away; and 
always by the side of 
the bed sat gentle Aunt 
Anne, and a good wom. 
an’s tears were all the 
tribute she could pay. 

On one of these 
nights Aunt Anne had 
fallen asleep on the 
lounge. Griselda lay 
murmuring softly to 
herself, and her mur- 
murs were all about the 
Cross. There was a 
great pain in her heart, 
and her head was throb- 
bing and hot. 

She whispered, “If I 
could only get to the 
Cross, only clasp its 
cool gold within my 
arms ;” and she slipped 
softly from the bed and 
crept unsteadily out to 
the window, and there 
in the glow of the brill- 
iant starlight the great 
Cross stood, always 
golden. Griselda 
looked longingly at it, 
and the golden arms 
seemed to beckon her, 
and she said softly, “I 
am coming—yes, com- 
ing—for I must rest.” 

She let herself out 
and hurried on with feverish strength. 
It was nearing midnight, and in the 
quiet street no one was stirring. Gri- 
selda went on around to the next square, 
where stood the little church ; the chill 
breeze of the spring night cooled her 
heated body through her white gown, 
and lifted her flowing hair from her 
throbbing head ; her bare feet pressed 
the cold pav ement gratefully. 

On she went, until the church was 
reached ; then she looked up, up at the 
cross of shining gold, just above her. 
She knelt on the steps, her arms up- 
stretched, her head leaning against the 
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Until the church was reached. 


cool stone of the wall; and so the end 
came. 


And up above, the Cross gleamed 
ever golden, even of pure gold. 


At this same hour, away in a distant 
city, in the glare of the footlights, where 
all the gold was tinsel, Florian in a 
troubadour’s costume, with face up- 
lifted to a painted woman, in a painted 
baleony, sang to the twanging of a 
mandolin a plaintive little song ; and 
the name of the song was, “ Love ‘Cannot 
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By Lucy 


HE collection had been heralded 
£ with an Egyptian flourish of trump- 
ets for two weeks previous to its 
arrival in the city. There were to be 
fabulous and famous mummies ; mum- 
mies from Moses to Mahomet; from 
Cain to Cairo; significant mummies ; 
mummies up to date—Egyptian date ; 
mummies wrapt and un-wrapt; mum- 
mies that would make you regret you 
were not a mummy yourself, bandaged 
and calm, afar from the coquetry of ca- 
ble-cars. But the wonder of it all was 
the exhibition of the eyes on the coffin- 
cases, or the mummy - portraits of the 
collection. It used to be fashionable to 
have your picture taken for your funeral, 
in advance, some odd thousands of years 
ago, with payments invariably in ad- 
vance. The mummies had come from— 
heaven, or earth, only knows where ; 
the mummy-portraits from the Fayfim 
in Egypt where the roses of love 
unfolded and unfolded, while Pharaohs 
passed and Ceesars were shadows. 
So I invited her to go to the Fayim- 
Mummy-Resurrection-Picture-Show. 
For weeks, nay months, I had known 
her, studied her, been dazed and amazed 
by her—loved her. A woman of un- 
usual, nay, Orient beauty ; but a woman 
whose unfolding soul as I sat.beside 
her in the stillness, startled me. A 
woman, a very woman. And that is all 
—and that is everything. She did not 
have to elbow her way to the front 
ranks. She was there, because of her 
supreme womanhood. There was no 
suggestion of Queen of Clubs about the 
lines of her lips. No, there was only a 
heart in her soft white hand. She 
believed in the antique law of Eden, a 
law, perhaps, not quite up to date, but 
down from God. She was higher up in 
the life-class than the “higher educa- 
tion,” because she knew that God made 
heart before He made head—in woman. 
This new Hypatia could sup with you at 
the symposiums of Plato, and drink the 
droppings of the Sacred Intoxicant ; but 
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she knew, as did the divine Academe, 
that the only god who could lift you up 
into the glow of the heights of the Em- 
pyrean, was the one god to whom wings 
were given—the god of love. She 
could talk with you on evolution ; but 
the melodious voice and the star-like 
eyes and the eager heaving white breast 
made a revolution in you. 

If we are evoluted from marine ooze, 
I vow that in this beautiful being who 
had so unconsciously claimed my faith 
and fealty, there were all the lights and 
infinite spaces of ocean, its sparkle and 
calm, its measureless music, its harmo- 
nies that only a heaven could supple- 
ment—I believe the heaven of love. 
For I loved her. Was I a fool, I asked 
myself by my fireside at midnight when 
my pipe had gone out, and I sat alone 
in the stillness. Everyone loved her. 
The little children were happier as they 
tugged at her gown. That face bright- 
ened the old, as it smiled upon them. 
Women grew less subtle and suffragist- 
ing—or resisting—as they looked at 
that forehead and lips. And men I 
tossed my pipe across the room,. and 
kicked Bells, my devoted cur and com- 
rade, as I remembered how men had 
named her beauty between the red wine 
and the cup ; as I remembered how they 
sued for the favor of touching her fin- 
ger-tips ; as I knew how men the world 
crowns great, had knelt, yes, no fun 
about it, knelt in passion and pain at 
her feet, and pleaded for her, pleaded 
for her, that beautiful body and soul, 
pleaded for it. 

Was I a fool? To risk my chances 
of a life-happiness by allowing myself 
to be drawn on and into the magic of 
herself? I could not away from it. 
But I was poor and a poet. (It’s a 
grim duality.) She was rich and in 
great request. Yet I felt that I was 
standing and moving on that circle of 
being all thrilled with a (hitherto but 
imagined) divine, on which she moved. 
Oh, those midnights when we talked into 
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the silence, 

and dipped 

across the 

new day 

with the 

music of its 

mystery enfolding us, 

and unfolding to us! 

Oh, those sunshine 

days along the shore, 

when I dared not 

speak save by the still- 

ness in which I only 

heard the great heart- 

throb of sea, and the 
\ 

a man! Oh, those INANE 

rare moments when I 

held her hand at part- 

ing—that soft, white hand— 

and felt the thrill of it course 

through my pulses of the anticipated 

Eden! Ah, those nights when her cheek 

flushed like the roses of Fayim as my 

eyes held and held her own! That 

soul unfolding in the lustrous light of 

love—did I have it already ? 

Why did I not speak? Fool, fool 
that I was! I knew it, as again and 
again I reached my threshold, and 
climbed the stair with words upon my 
lips which only the barren walls in my 
workshop heard. I thought I caught a 
curl on the heroic lips of Venus as I 
looked over at her. The dare in her 
condemned me. Why had I not spok- 
en, and claimed this new Aph-odite of 
the soul? I thought my Cupid looked 
past me, and would have nothing to 
do with me as he sat on the shelf and 
sharpened his tools. Fool, fool that I 
was ! 

I sat down and said I would write to 
her. I would write it! Nay, the pen 
fell from my hand. Cold, clear steel, 
or scratching quill—goose - quill—ink 
that might have been brewed from the 
Styx—to carry the red message of a 
man’s life! Absurd! Conf ! 

I kicked it all over, and the ink ran 
down and trickled over Bells and over 
his nose, and I was more miserable 
than baptized Bells, and vowed a heath- 
en vow that I would go away, flee the 
spot, weigh anchor, something or other ; 
that the city which now knew me should 
know me no more, etc., etc., etc., until 
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Oh, those sunshine days along the shore ! 


it was getting dark in the workshop, 
and I found Bells mummified, stiff as an 
Egyptian stork, a petrified ink-bottle, 
but with elastic resurrected lungs bay- 
ing the moon that now shone through 
the casement with soft and magical 
glow, with a light as white as my 
Aphrodite’s breast. 

Confound it, again ! 

I thank my vocation and avocation 
that for a few days archeology ab- 
sorbed me. The publishers were wait- 
ing for my book. It was nearing its 
climax, and I only had to write a final 
chapter on a primal thought — “The 
Tree of Life in Eden.” But I bit my 
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quills in vain, and 
Bells narrowly es- 
caped three distinct 
black Christian bap- 
tisms. The “Tree 
of Life” would not 
even sprout. Hoe, 
spade, spud, rake— 
I called in all the 
mental tools— 
sleeves well up to 
the elbows— and I 
couldn’t see the sign 
of a shoot. Shoot 
it! I nearly did. 
I finally. got up, took 
my gun and Bells 
—or cap and bells 
—and off to the 
salt moors where I 
couldn’t hear a re- 
port from publish- 
ers. I knocked 
down fifteen snipe 
—no nearer the 
Tree of Life than 
in the beginning. 
I lost a great deal 
of time picking 
snipe - feathers out 
of my mouth. I had 
cooked those snipe. 
But they were good 
eating. 

It was on the first 
evening after my 
return to the work- 
shop, that I saw the advertisement of 
the great collection : 


THE FAYUM MUMMY RESURRECTION 
PICTURE SHOW. 


Fayim! The word held me with a 
spell. How often I had thought that 
the flush on her face resembled those 
rich roses of the Egyptian garden, a 
rose-dusk of dawn! Fayim! How 
often I had spoken to her of the lotus- 
lily floating in the Nile-gleam on the 
Nile-god’s breast! What night would 
give my love to me? Confound it, 
again! I hadn’t asked her. Was I 
losing everything by my delay? Had 
anybody else asked her during my ab- 
sence with snipe? Well, I couldn’t 
think about it. My eye travelled away 
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| only had to write a final chapter. 


from Fayfm, and along the long adver- 
tisement : 


A MARVELLOUS PIECE OF ORIENTAL WORK=- 


MANSHIP WILL BE EXHIBITED : 


A PRAYER-RUG FROM MECCA 
IN WHICH IS EMBROIDERED IN GOLD THREAD 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Hit it! I had hit it! The Tree of 
Life. It should take me to the Fayim- 
Mummy-Resurrection-Picture-Show. I 
should get some hints for that last 
chapter for which the publishers were 
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foaming. And—I— believed — yes—I 


went over it slowly—I would—invite— 
Her to go—I would find—if anybody 
else—had asked— 

I could not finish that thought. 
Bells moved to leeward from the font. 

I would invite Her! Her suggestions 
to me on my work had been of signal 
help. How quietly and simply she had 
done it! Those great thoughts of hers 
leaping into light. Into hght? Into 
Life. I would — invite — her—to the 
Tree of Life. 

The Tree of Life. Vaguely, mistily, 
then growing in form, the satanic sneer, 
caustic as Byron’s own, came back to 
me the lines over which I had tugged 
in many a mental hour : 


The Tree of Knowledge is not the 
Tree of Life. 


And what is the Tree of Life? I stared 
into the ardent coals—the burning of 
the antique forests. They unlocked no 
light, save a dazzle of despair. 

Eastward in Eden. LIremembered (as 


a result of sitting down for four square 
solid years at the feet of the Penta- 
teuch) that in Eden itself there was still 


a deeper paradise. Hastward (even in 
Eden) the Lord God planted the gar- 
den of trees wherein the Tree of Life 
lifted its unattained perfections. Cir- 
cle within circle—all nature makes for 
the curve—Eastward in the Eden, in 
the Eden the Garden—wreathing after 
wreathing it unrolled—in the garden, 
the Tree. Almost every ecclesiastic I 
knew had got caught in that Tree and 
couldn’t move. Stiffas Absalom. Dead 
silent about it. And couldn’t tell you 
anything. 

I had talked it all over with them, the 
“High” on the Ramparts of Christ’s 
Church Militant —or Fighting — (es- 
pecially the Fighting) and the “Low” 
—certainly not lowly. Orthodox and 
Heterodox, Catholic and Quaker, the 
“vested ” and the vagaries, I had talked 
it all over with them between pipefuls. 
But it had ended in smoke. 

Was the Tree of Life a Vine? “In 
the midst of the garden—” the human 
heart? In all its labyrinthine fibres ? 
its veined tendrils? its filaments of 
fancy ? its clustered concourse of emo- 
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tions? its big red drops of heart-beat ? 
The human heart : 


‘* And Love He sent 
That Vine 
Which bears the Wine of Life, 
The human heart.” 


The poets knew more than the priests. 
Adam and Eve had tasted of that Tree 
of Life before Lucifer came round the 
corner. “Amen” (that is an orthodox 
Hebrew quotation. The church says it 
is inspired) “Amen,” therefore. / 
would — invite — her — to—the—Faytim 
— Mummy — Resurrection — Picture — 
Show. I should know if anybody 
else—— 

Done. Not the chapter but my reso- 
lution. So I swung away to the messen- 
ger-call, and sent my invitation. I 
walked up and down Bells for an hour, 
till the answer came—on the dainty, 
gold-crested paper. Yes, she “thanked 
me for my kind invitation.” She “ac- 
cepted with pleasure for Thursday after- 
noon, the 7th inst.,” etc. 

I believe the hot blood gurgled 
through me, hotter than any sap in any 
Tree of Life in that old Eden over which 
the ecclesiastics rummaged. I ordered 
the laundry-woman to bring me home 
ten collars I had never given her. I 
bought seven new four-in-hands for the 
7th inst. I put them all on (one at a 
time), and decided on the 7th. Thet 
was a lucky number. One of the foun- 
dation-stones in the New Jerusalem. 
Wherein the Tree of Life was groomed 
and finished. 


II 


Behold us in the mummy room on 
the 7th inst.! I believe the crowd did 
behold us quite sufficiently, and glanced 
away from the defunct to the brilliant, 
breathing loveliness at my side. That 
hat she wore would have turned the 
head of any mummy—round. Her 
curls had caught me long ago, and I 
suppose I looked tangled up. For the 
crowd stared as we stepped by. I could 
have shot the men with my snipe-gun if 
I had had it! The way they looked at 
her! I heard one of them say, “ Hand- 
some dog of a fellow that is with her! 
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The rising Jittérateur and poet. Has he 
any chance ?” 

Bowing to one and then to another 
of her large “set,” with a word here and 
a word there of gracious glance and 
charm—well, it was no wonder the men 
stared, and looked omnivorous. And 


hs 
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The place was gridironed with mum- 
mies. There was standing-room only. 
They stared at the radiant womanhood 
that came in at my side. They had once 
been radiant womanhood, too. And 
radiant manhood, I added (mentally) 
straightening up my 66 + ? Egyptian- 
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And then— 


my pride? If Rameses II. was sixty-six 
feet high when he sat down, what was 
he when he stood up? Well I was that 
—when he stood up. May I own it? 
There was something that said to me 
she was not, not indifferent to me. 
Nay, was there something more grow- 
ing in her eyes ? 


Ramesean feet. Slowly we cruised 
around the coffin-cases amazing in de- 
sign and designedly amazing. There 
were invocations to the Jackal—and, of 
course, to the Jackass. There were ad- 
dresses to Hipi (why not to Happy 
and be done with it?). There was an 
elephant ambling aimlessly in hiero- 
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glyphs, heading for the Torrid Zone. 
There were sundry birds of one feather 
that didn’t flock together. There were 
important gods turning up their noses 
at me because I hadn’t a hawkheaded 
head-piece on. There was a trotting 
bird-biped wearing trousers not at all 
up to date, for the trousers were not 
turned up. But that was because it 
wasn't “raining ” in Egypt. There were 
Isis and Nephthys squatting around the 
bier of somebody or other, and rais- 
ing—not Cain, but Osiris. There was 
—lI explained them all to her, slowly. 
And slowly, solemnly, the solemn faces 
fixed us with that solemn and stupen- 
dous stare from out five thousand years 
and into Eternity only knows what. It 
rebuked our delightful levity. It got 
us staring, too. 

“That is the Sign of Life He is wear- 
ing on his heart,” I said, indicating a 
famous Pharaoh who lay with hands 
clasped upon the Golden Keys that 
unlocked a mightier land 
than Pope or Peter ventured. 
And I explained it to her, 
that Egyptian Ankh, the sign 
of immortality, held in the 
hand of Royalty, illumined 
on the dead Pharaoh’s breast, 
stamped along the Ka-statue 
standing in the eterna] dark 
of the Egyptian tomb, the 
statue believed to enshrine the immor- 
tal spark—the Life—in a human body, 
though death lay all around. 

“Old Egypt always thought of Life,” 
I went on, holding the eyes that looked 
up to mine ; “ Life and the Lotus. Her 
two divine emblems. But then, Life 
sprang from the Lotus-lily. Life, the 
life and light of day, Horus the god of 
dawn, was born from the Lotus of the 
Nile. Life from the Lotus heart.” 

We were standing near the famous 
Prayer Rug. Above it, hung a Fayim 
portrait of an Egyptian bride, a pome- 
granate in her left hand. She was all 
a mist of white and gold and burning 
stars. Upon her breast a star-brooch 
clasped her mantle. 

“A priestess of Isis,” I said, referring 
to the catalogue, “ you know the soul of 


Ankh. 
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Isis dwelt in Sirius (Osiris). You see 
the star—a god glow on her breast— 


‘ Where the wedded rays rose with her pulses.’ ” 


I felt that my words were hurried, 
my voice unnatural. My breath came 
quickly. 

“Let us talk of Life,” she said, the 


‘flush a crimson burning on her cheek, 


“T am so tired of this procession of 
Death——” 

“Let us talk of Life,” I said ; “this is 
Life.” I pointed down to the Mecca 
Prayer-Rug on which we were stand- 
ing, but my eyes were drinking her 
own. 

“ This is Life—the Tree of Life 2 
I tried to make time by an odd recital 
of my escape from Mecca with my own 
life, of Mecca the focus of pilgrimage, 
of Mecca and its Prayer-Rugs on which 
the Faithful found God. I believe I 
hurried into the origin of Prayer-Rugs 
that built a wall around the ecstasy of 
saint or squirm of sinner. I talked of 
the old, old picture of the Tree of Life, 
older than Mahomet, over which the 
crescent moon shone, on whose branches 
it dipped, the new moon of hope. I 
talked of the Tree of Life Igdrasil, the 
Tree of Existence whose every fibre was 
a word or act, the breath of human pas- 
sion rustling through it. 

The crowd had gone, and we were 
quite alone in the vast room. We were 
standing on the Mecca Rug. 

“T have reached my Mecca,” I said, 
“but it has not given me all, yet-——” 

I felt her tremble. 

I drew nearer those rose-lotus lips. 
My breath was among her curls. My 
eyes commanded her own. 

And I told her. 

For one moment, there was an awful 
silence. A mummy-silence. In my eyes 
her dark eyes lived. And then—and 
then—to myself I took her. On my 
lips her soft lips—The wine of life on 
the Tree of Life. 

In the mummy room. 

Ex Oriente Lux 
Ex Oriente Vita! 
I can finish my chapter. 
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A ROBIN sang. 

The dull world wakened from its sleep ; 

Cast off its robe of winter sadness ; 

The leaves from bondage ’gan to peep ; 

The brooks o’ertlowed in jolly madness. 

All nature listened to the warning 

And laughed with glee in springtime’s morning 
When robin sang. 


A poet sang. 
It was a song that reached the heart 
Of many a man, of every woman ; 
It was the fruit of perfect art ; 
It showed a power divinely human. 
His name was known to all; and then 
Fame on her tablets wrote it, when 
The poet sang. 


A mother sang. 


Two little eyelids blinked and drooped, 

And bright curls nestled on her breast; 

Contentment’s bounty richly trooped ; 

Sweet innocence found loving rest. 

The slumber fairies tiptoed near, 

And all the angels stopped to hear 
When mother sang. 


Cuarutes Emerson Coos. 


MOJAVE, THE PHANTOM CITY 
By Edmund J. Carpenter 


NOW ye the Desert Mojave, that 

kK wonderful land of enchantment, 
where stretches away to the 
eastward and westward a great sea of 
sand, like the ocean ? Scattered bunches 
of grease-wood, and clusters of the 
strange, weird, fantastic cactus are its 
only herbage. Almost illimitable seems 
this great plain of sand; vast and mo- 
notonous this wonderful waste, lying, 
one may easily imagine, under a curse. 
The cliffs and mesas, which range upon 
either side. grim and inaccessible, take 
upon themselves strange, mysterious 
forms. Grand cathedrals, now they 
seem ; now domes and towers and cam- 
paniles, as of a distant city ; now huge 
and shapeless masses, as of the dwell- 


ings of gods or of Titans. The whole 
air is filled with mystery. 

Not always was it thus with this 
strange, mysterious valley. Once it 
was beautiful, rich, and fruitful, even 
as the garden of Hesperides. Here 
grew, luxuriantly, fruit, flower, and 
vine. Where springs now, amid the 
burning sands, the worthless grease- 
wood or sage-brush, the violet once 
nestled among the grass, or the rose 
turned its face to the morning. Where 
grows the bristling cactus, giving, with 
its gorgeous florescence, the only gleam 
of hope in the desolate valley, once 
grew the vine, or spread the broad 
branches of the palm. And here, too, 
dwelt in happiness and content a gen- 
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tle pastoral race, tending its flocks and 
herds and living in peace with all the 
world. In the midst of all arose the 
roofs and towers of the great and pop- 
ulous city of Mojave. 

Once there dwelt among the remnant 
of the Tejon tribe of Tehachepi an aged 
man. No man living knew when he 
was born. He was a relic of the far 
past, the one gnarled and twisted oak 
alone left of the vigorous forest which 
had, through the ages, fallen into de- 
cay about him. His skin, drawn and 
wrinkled, was like unto parchment ; 
his hands like birds’ claws; his voice 
like the rushing of wind through dry 
and withered reeds. This old man, of 
all the world, alone could tell how fell 
this blooming, fruitful valley to be the 
place of desolation. But not from his 
own recollection came the tale. It was 
his grandfather who suffered the fury 
of the terrible destroyer, and who told 
the story, long years after, to his grand- 
son, sitting upon the summit of the 
ruins of the great watch towers of Teh- 
achepi. 

Three days blew the North wind, and 
the great twin northern watch-towers, 
which guarded the pass of Tehachepi, 
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trembled and fell, crashing, a heap of 
ruins. The foundations of the moun- 
tains shook, and from their sides was 
torn the verdure, aye, even the very 
soil itself, and cast into the valley be- 
neath, until their rocky sides were left 
gaunt and fleshless, like huge skulls, 
staring upward into the sky. 

Then, three days blew the East wind, 
and still the mountains shook, and 
groaned and trembled. The surface of 
the valley became even as the breast of 
a troubled sea. 

Then, three days blew the South wind, 
and still the earth shook in her agony, 
and cast upward despairing hands for 
help, when no help came. 

Then, three days blew the West wind, 
blasting and destroying even all that 
the other winds had spared ; and all 
the earth shrieked in dismay and hor- 
ror at the tragedy so terrible. 

Then, together, the four winds of 
heaven combined their strength in one 
mad endeavor, and in mighty power 
raged the fearful ventarron through and 
through the valley of perpetual bloom. 
Great cliffs, ceasing to resist, were crum- 
bled to powder and were cast in de- 
stroying showers over the earth. Clouds 




















Weary and worn, he tell at tast. 
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of dust filled the air and were hurled 
far aloft, hiding even the sun ; and dark- 
ness fell upon all, and once more the 
earth seemed “ without form, and void.” 

When, days after, the sun again looked 
down upon the plain of Mojave, the 
valley of perpetual bloom was gone, and 
in its place lay this great desert of 
desolation. Time has come, and time 
has gone; ages have sped away, and 
still lies here this blasted spot, a blot 
upon fair Nature’s face. It is the home 
of the coyote and of the vulture. Until 
science came to unlock its secrets and 
to penetrate its recesses with rails of 
steel, woe only did betide that venture- 
some man who dared dispute with these 
creatures their realm. Weary and worn, 
and parched with thirst, he fell at last, 
and the morning’s sun beheld only a 
bleaching skeleton upon the sand, its 
bony hand grasping, it may be, a prick- 
ly cactus stem, in the last vain hope of 
life. 

Even now—though is it but romance? 
—far out on the desert, peering sadly 
and despairingly from out the fast gath- 
ering sand, lie the crumbling towers 
and hidden walls of the once great city 
of Mojave. Is it true or does its phan- 
tom only, haunt the trackless waste? 
The story goes that that devoted man, 
Padre Junipero Serra the father of the 
Jesuit missions in California, died still 
believing that, far out in the wild, lay a 
great and beautiful city, whuse inhabi- 
tants had never heard the story he fain 
would tell. This was years ago, when 
the adobe walls of San Gabriel still 
stood to shelter the self-abasing monks, 
or to welcome the believing Indian. So 
fully impressed with this idea was the 
saintly father that, the story says, he 
once set out, accompanied by a reluc- 
tant party of his Indian converts, de- 
termined to seek and visit the unknown 
city. Fired with zeal and with a desire 
to carry the glad tidings of salvation to 
these remote people, he pressed for- 
ward into the desert. 

Hour after hour, and day after day 
passed by, while still his face was turned 
toward the East, and slowly but reso- 
lutely he pressed onward. His super- 
stitious followers were loath to traverse 
the hidden way, and ever and anon 
would urge that he should turn back- 
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ward; for many and weird were the 
legends and tales that had been told 
in the glare of camp fires concerning 
this mystic city whose streets no man 
had trodden. 

‘“ Backward! backward, father !” was 
ever their cry. “There is danger in 
the mystic city, danger which none can 
measure.” But still onward, bearing 
ever his crucifix before him, strode 
Father Junipero, undeterred by their 
complaints, undismayed by their omi- 
nous tales. At length, after days of 
weary journeying, arose before his joy- 
ful eyes the towers and walls of the city 
that he sought, glittering in the warm 
sunlight, and seeming to beckon him 
onward. 

Gladdened at the sight, the faithful 
father fell upon his knees in grateful 
thanksgiving, murmuring a prayer of 
thankfulness. Then he arose and jour- 
neyed onward, his eyes fixed upon the 
welcome sight. 

Forward pushed the eager priest, 
faster and still faster, although deeper 
grew the sand beneath his footsteps and 
more and more wearisome the way. 
How fair lay the city before him! how 
rosily were tinged its towers and tur- 
rets, as the sun sank below the mesas 
in the west and as darkness came on 
apace! They must stay their journey- 
ings here, for the night cometh, and 
with it the great black pall that hideth 
the whole world from man’s sight. They 
must rest here, and on the morrow once 


For the night cometh, 
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again take up their toilsome way, but 
with hope quickened within them. 

In the sand they made their camp, 
and in a circle sat about, the flames 
from the fire of dry cactus plants flash- 
ing upon gaudy headdress and quiver 
filled with arrows, crimson tipped. In 
the midst sat the priest, in his sombre 
robe, his pale face yet paler seeming in 
the firelight and beside the dark visages 
of his savage friends. Afar off, under 
the black shadow of the cliffs, sounded 
the coyote’s cry, alone breaking the aw- 
ful stillness which rested upon.the des- 
ert. 

They slept; and with their dreams 
still mingled the harsh call, dying away 
in dreadful silence and darkness; and 
ever and now the vigilant watcher by 
the camp-fire could see, gleaming 
through the darkness, the glaring, hun- 
gry eyes, which flashed and disappeared 
as an angry howl followed the flight of 
an arrow from the bow. 

The morning dawned, and still before 
the gladdened eyes of the faithful priest 
lay Mojave’s walls, now gold and crim- 
son in the sunrise glow. Again he took 
up his toilsome way, pressing onward 
toward the goal, now so surely before 
him. So near at hand are now these 
glittering walls! The parapets, indeed, 
are well in view, and look! is not that, 
beside the embrasure, a trumpeter, clad 
in scarlet, ready to call the people to 
worship and to life? Why, indeed, do 
not the weary travellers hear the silvery 
tones, and drink in the melody of the 
morning? Is still so far away what 
seems so near? They toil on, and the 
priest, his hope seeming a certainty, 
breaks forth into singing, swelling a 
gladsome strain of holy triumph. 

It is midday now, and the gold and 
crimson of the morning have faded from 
Mojave’s walls. Still onward journeys 
the little. band, now becoming weary 
with fruitless travel ; but still the good 
father urges onward his followers. “ But 
yet an hour and our feet will surely 
press those streets,” he says; but the 
faithless Indian looks away across the 
desert and upward to the blue, blue sky, 
so far away, and mutters low: “The 
father does not know! he does not 
know!” 

Once more the darkness comes, once 
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more the camp-fire flashes, and the coy- 
ote snarls, now afar off and now near at 
hand. Once more the sunrise beams 
gild the gates and towers, and once 
again stands upon the walls the silent 
trumpeter. But despair is upon the 
little band. “I will go forward,” says 
the earnest priest. “It is the Prince of 
Evil,” say the Indian followers, “ who 
stands aloft against the sky. Back, 
back, good father, lest we die.” 
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Reluctantly the good priest turns away. 


It must be so. No nearer have 
grown those golden walls, though hours 
and days have passed since first they 
burst upon the view. “Home! home!” 
is now the cry; and, reluctantly, the 
good priest turns away from the glad- 
some sight. Hours pass, and the lovely 
vision, so alluring and entrancing, sinks 
and melts into cloud, and cliff, and sand. 
Backward they turned their way, flying, 
with bated breath, toward their homes. 
And no man has entered within those 
gates, or trodden those golden streets, 
and none can tell the call that, to this 
day, at sunrise, is trumpeted between - 
earth and sky forth from Mojave’s walls. 





THE STAGE AND THE CHURCH 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


can be grossly immoral. A few 

have had the temerity to claim 
that it can go to the opposite extreme, 
be a positive force for good ; exert an 
ethic influence beyond its sesthetic 
meaning, co-ordinate with its zsthetic 
meaning. This claim would surely be 
confirmed by a wide experience or a 
liberal consideration. But, for the Stage 
to gain any authority as a teacher, it 
must endure comparison with that ac- 
tivity which is entirely devote to the fur- 
therance of morals, the Church. This 
contrast between their workings, how- 
ever, must be mercifully softened by a 
continual remembrance that the primal 
object of the Stage is, and ought to be, 
entertainment, and that any moral ef- 
fect it may exert must, and should, go 
unobtrusively along with amusement, 
haud passibus aequis. Besides, in a na- 
tion like ours, where the Theatre is un- 
endowed and dependent on individual 
enterprise, commercial considerations 
are vital. A play must attract custom 
or it cannot continue. 

The eye of the adversaries of our 
thesis, that the Stage has a moral value, 
is turned first, with much scorn, upon 
the players themselves. They, it must 
be admitted, are not, as a class, fanati- 
cally virtuous. But this writing must 
concern itself with the effect of the stage 
upon its audiences, and not upon its in- 
habitants further than to insist upon 
the fact that the wickedness of the ac- 
tors is entirely an off-the-stage affair, 
and that the morality of this, as well as 
any, art must be sharply distinguished 
from the personal morality of the artist, 
just as the truths of Christianity are in- 
dependent of the sins of its ministers. 
When the casting away of a defiled par- 
son besmirches the fair tenets of the 
church he disgraced, it will be time to 
say that a profligate tragedian under- 
mines eld King Lear’s right to sympa- 
thy. Conversely, a virtuous actor can- 
not redeem the insidious immorality of 


NJ ‘can be will deny that the Stage 


a drama, any more than the uprightness _ 


of a theologian can ensure the accuracy 
of his dogmas. The word and the 
speaker are not the same. 

Now the somewhat general laxness of 
actors lies almost altogether in a disre- 
gard of one section of the decalogue. 
They are conspicuously absent from the 
jails and penitentiaries, and they pos- 
sess the virtue of charity to a remark- 
able degree. The reasons for their per- 
sonal intemperance are numerous and 
quickly found. They are, of necessity, 
a roving class, with almost no opportu- 
nity for the solid blessings of home-life. 
They have a comparatively large income 
for what is usually a small number of 
working hours. And their excessive and 
monotonous leisure must be spent in 
dissipation or in the horrible barrenness 
of an hotel room. The very piety of 
the monks ran into riotous mischief 
when their only surroundings were 
dingy, narrow cells. 

Furthermore, the potency of tradition, 
centuries old, is against the actor. Al- 
ways call a man a rogue and you will go 
near to driving him into deserving the 
title. Ages of abuse heaped on the 
heads of players have had their undeni- 
able effect on the actor of to-day. The 
recently knighted Sir Henry Irving is 
still, in the eyes of unrepealed statutes, 
a rogue and a vagabond. The revered 
Shakespeare was a common vagrant. 
It is hard enough to resist temptation 
with the meed of a good name before 
one, but there is small encouragement 
to secret virtue under the cloak of a 
gratuitous ill-fame. Then, too, the un- 
warrantedly large space theatrical people 
are given in the newspapers, which 
print most of their vices and few of 
their good deeds, magnifies their frailty 
unfairly. 

Culture is a prime bulwark of moral- 
ity. But actors, as a rule, come upon 
the stage with unfinished educations, 
and, achieving sudden celebrity in some 
role, are strongly tempted to wear the 
mark into a rut, and make no excursions 
into wider fields of their art. They are 
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not a studious class, though learning is 
of immense advantage in a genuinely 
successful stage career. Indeed, the 
wide fame of a number of highly intel- 
lectual actors is having a good influence 
on the profession generally, and the 
subject of scholarship among them is 
being broadly agitated, and will doubt- 
less result in a great rise in their stand- 
ards. In the delights of a study of the 
rich literature of the stage, with its inti- 
mate connection with other branches of 
learning, there is possible a wide eman- 
cipation of actors from less wholesome 
pleasures. 

But it should be insisted once more, 
that the art must be set apart from the 
artist. The saintliness of one of Raph- 
ael’s madonnas is not to be gauged by 
the relations of that genius with the 
fair Margarita. And, to bring the ar- 
gumentum ad hominem still closer, if 
the nobility of a creed must be judged 
by its attestants, what can be said of 
our religion ? the very professional prac- 
ticers of which incurred from the un- 
savory Rabelais, himself a monk, a more 
scathing denunciation than ever Juve- 
nal flung at Thespian profligacy. Indeed, 
a glance at the multiplex satire of the 
Middle Ages, railing in a million forms 
at the churchmen, is proof enough that 
soiled hands often minister a sacrament. 

But to return to the direct forthright 
of this argument: the effect of the 
Stage upon its audience. 

It need hardly be averred, that, at 
least in the larger towns, which alone 
are visited by the better sort of plays, 
the theatre-going class includes the 
most respectable and cultured portion 
of the community. Of course, it does 
not exclude the baser souls, any more 
than the church does. Taking it for 
granted, then, that the people entering 
the play-house are on the average plane 
of morality ; in what mood do these 
people leave the theatre ?—assuming, 
of course, that the drama represented 
has been of the better class. For it 
would be as unnecessary in an advocate 
of the stage to stand sponsor for all the 
indecencies and monstrosities and idio- 
cies that have disgraced, and now slan- 
der, the Muses of Drama, as it would be 
for a glorifier of religion to shoulder 
the blame for all the vile teachings and 
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hideous rites that have marked the wor- 
ship of mankind from the ceremonies 
of Moloch to the practices of the Mor- 
mons. 

This question of the moral effect, if 
any there be, exerted on a spectator by 
the drama, has been discussed by num- 
berless writers from Aristotle to Schle- 
gel and Schiller. They, however, chief- 
ly deal with the question from the 
attitude of the man of staid morals, 
wide cultivation, and ripe experience. 
But a more vital question is, How does 
the best play affect the mind of a young 
person susceptible to light influences 
on his immature morale? How can it 
ennoble his ideals and strengthen his 
grasp on great truths? What good can 
it do aman in his prime to go to much- 
lauded plays of evenings after office 
hours? How can they improve his bear- 
ing toward his family and the business 
world the next day ? 

The much-fretted problem seemed 
solved, to my own satisfaction at least, 
some months ago, when I came out of 
the theatre where Mr. John Drew and 
his excellent company had played Henry 
Arthur Jones’ noble comedy, “ The 
Bauble Shop.” In common with the 
enthusiastic audience, I felt the deep 
thrill of an exalted state of mind. Why ? 
For no other reason under heaven than 
this ethical delight ; that a man in high 
place had dared to sacrifice the non- 
essentials of political and social suc- 
cess, and had braved a storm of public 
disapproval, all for the sake of certain 
great abstractions, like fidelity to trust, 
and honor to a confiding woman. The 
sweets of ambition and the gall of un- 
popularity had been clearly shown forth 
inferior in ultimate value to the eternal 
worth of justice and truth. There was 
a re-adjustment of rank in the muddled 
peerage of conscience, and the deep 
truths went home more directly to the 
soul from the fact that real flesh and 
blood seemed to struggle and conquer 
before our very eyes, coram populo, and 
the lesson was more searching than it 
could be in the printed plea or spoken 
exhortation. And if the play did not 
own a moral value in strengthening the 
delicate underpinning of truth and 
honor we want to build our lives on, 
what, then, can have a moral value ? 
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It may be true, that men who had 
been much moved went forth from that 
play and, in any of a thousand ways, 
preferred temporal and tangible profits 
to abstract justice. But if this appeal 
to open results disproves the Theatre’s 
claim to dignity as an effective moral 
power, so must the Church’s claim be 
annulled by the presence on its Board 
of Elders of a canting hypocrite, or by 
the activity in its prayer-meetings of 
some millionaire whose wealth is the 
result of a continual disregard of nice 
honesty, and a constant ruthlessness in 
strangling competition. 

But how are morals inculcated, any- 
way? Of a Sabbath the preacher thun- 
ders at us the sonorous principles of a 
white life and pleads with us for a char- 
itable deportment ; the rapture of the 
hymns and the awe of the prayers leave 
as on a high plane, and, when we go 
out of the church, our souls are uplift, 
our ambitions purged, our neighborli- 
ness widened. But what of the first 
temptation that jars the sediment back 
into our clearer souls? We sneer at 
the good deacon that has cheated us, 
many’s the time, on Change ; and we 


vow to wring him the next day if we 


can. Our wives meet some social ab- 
horrence, and, to save them, they can- 
not resist cutting her. All through the 
week we are tripped by little mean- 
nesses, cowed by unworthy fears and 
lured by evil desires; and the next 
Sunday finds us in sore need of a new 
start. But who would say that we have 
gained no moral strength from the ser- 
mon, now half-forgotten ? 

Life is an untruced battle between 
our love of abstract ideals and our pas- 
sion for concrete realities. It is a great 
deal for a grocer to be above sanding his 
sugar, but he is ill-taught if it is only 
from policy; and hardly half - taught, 
if it is only from blue-book scrupulous- 
ness, and not from an exalted outlook 
and a chastened pride. You must have 
great ideals, if you are to be beyond 
the rule of mere instinct. Without its 
fleeting abstractions, life would be but 
a slavish job. The more these splen- 
dent vapors are so condensed that we can 
drink them down and absorb them into 
the very veins of our being, the more 
ennobled are we, the more fortified 
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against pettiness and submission to the 
clay in our make-up. If the influence 
of single draughts is slight, and we for- 
get before some strong temptation, the 
energy is yet there and we are builded 
better than before. In short, the incul- 
cation of morals is only a constant ham- 
mering of ideals into gross frames. If 
the Church can best perform this office 
by proffering high ambitions and instill- 
ing vital precepts; yet power is not 
wanting to the Stage to do like work 
by force of well chosen, vividly pre- 
sented examples, living lessons. The 
sight of one swinish drunkard is a 
better temperance plea than a thousand 
tracts or lectures. The rapture of one 
love-scene from “Juliet” is more in- 
spiration than ten novels. 

The preacher may vaunt the glory of 
a life hereafter, the philosopher may 
prove it inevitable, yet impassivity and 
scepticism evade its responsibilities with 
endless postponement and sophistry. 
The teachings of religion, the strong 
plea of Kant, that there must be a 
future life where the unavenged wrongs, 
and the unexplained sorrows shall be 
righted and soothed, win consent from 
our reasons more than from our hearts. 
But, to me at least, there is no such 
completing, sweeping persuasion of the 
immortality of the soul in all the world, 
as that piteous scene where young 
Romeo and little Juliet lie dead, just 
as the baffled flower of their love blooms 
full. To read the play, is to be stirred ; 
but to see it, is to be carried away, to 
be rapt, will you nill you, into the 
truth. 

But the Stage should not pose as a 
teacher primarily ; its first object is to 
entertain. Like fiction, and other 
branches of art, its didacticism must 
be artfully concealed, effective only 
subtly. Much less can the Stage stand 
as a religious teacher. It is not advis- 
able nowadays, it is hardly lawful in- 
deed ; though the first audience was a 
crowd of worshippers, and the first actor 
a man that took an altar for his stage ; 
though the Greek playwrights made 
moral instruction their great aim, and 
brought the gods in on machines; 
though the origin of the modern drama 
found its rise in the Liturgy, and de- 
veloped into the Mystery Plays, and 
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thence broke away into the present free 
art. The Passion Play still survives in 
one corner of the world; but the recent 
attempt, in Herr Hauptmann’s sincere, 
though misguided zeal, to represent the 
Saviour on the American stage, caused 
at best an uncomfortaole feeling that 
compelled its withdrawal, for all our 
boasted materialism. 

Rubinstein, rebelling against the ludi- 
crous aspect of Oratorio, said: ‘“ When 
I hear and see the sublime characters 
of the Old or New Testament sung by 
gentlemen in black frocks, with white 
neckties and yellow gloves, and a note- 
book before their faces, or by ladies in 
the most modern, often the most ex- 
travagant, toilet, I am so disturbed by 
it that I never have any pure enjoy- 
ment.” He went on then to make a 
very consistent, earnest plea for what 
he calls “Sacred Opera,” and wrote a 
number of works with that end in view. 
Hindel, too, produced his noble ora- 
torios with costume and scenery and, 
on occasions, with action. Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah,” written for dra- 
matic production, is also a case in point. 
But the Stage finds so much opposition 
now, as a humble, secret co-operator 
with the Church, that any attempt at 
rivalry or trespass would provoke an 
immeasurable tempest. 

But there are hundreds of other les- 
sons to be taught by the serious drama, 
and countless smaller ones to be sparkled 
off by the comedies, satires on human 
meanness and pride, able to ridicule out 
of existence things that no amount of 
serious opposition can overthrow. The 
wholesome pills of reform are the more 
welcome, the more sought after, for their 
sugar-coat of entertainment than they 
could be in any less disguised form. 
Once within, the medicine will work as 
potently as if it had never bribed the 
palate. 

Now this claim of the Stage to power 
as a moral teacher, under the disguise of 
amusement and the restraint of art, will 
find ready assent with habitual theatre- 
‘goers. And they are surely better judges 
of this than its ministerial enemies, who, 
as a rule, have seen few, if any, plays in all 
their lives, and who would shudder at 
the bare thought of being seen in the 
profane precincts of a theatre. Herein 
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a great wrong is done the Stage, and a 
great injury to the community. In fact, 
a radical change is demanded in the 
attitude of the Church toward the Play- 
house. 

It is surely no sophistry to hold that, 
if the fiercest denunciations of the pul- 
pit, from Chrysostom to Sam Jones, 
are unable to keep church-members and 
others from frequenting theatres, the 
next best thing for ministers to do, is to 
throw what would be a most powerful 
influence toward securing the presenta- 
tion at theatres of the least harmful 
plays. But there is no spirit of even 
begrudged tolerance displayed, and 
though some woful extreme of dra- 
matic villainy may receive a lashing 
from the pulpit, no word of encourage- 
ment for a sincere and noble effort at 
play-writing is ever heard there. I may 
say, however, that a few ministerial 
praises are recorded for “The Old 
Homestead,” and some pastors unbend 
cautiously before Shakespeare ; but, be- 
tween the two stools of the namby- 
pamby and the classics, the modern 
dramatist is left to fall to the ground. 

The inconsistency of the Church on 
this point has met its just reward in 
open disobedience on the part of the 
congregation. That everlasting Shake- 
speare is upheld as a fit companion, in a 
library of three books, for the Bible and 
Bunyan. Scenes from his plays given 
viva voce, and even in costume, are not 
unpermitted in most church parlors. 
But the moment the presentation passes 
into trained hands and a special theatre, 
some strange pollution seizes on the play. 
It must be shunned. The play-house is 
“the vestibule of hell,” a pitfall for 
young men’s feet. Such doctrines are 
preached with over-zealous emphasis, 
every now and then, and it is small won- 
der that communities prefer the drama, 
stains and all, to the indiscriminate de- 
struction of the whole fabric. 

The average minister, to repeat, knows 
nothing of the plays he attacks, beyond 
bald newspaper accounts of their plots 
and garbled, sensational reports of the 
personal failings of certain actors. The 
sight of a preacher in a theatre is a 
thing to attract stares, though all the 
other respectable people of the town are 
wont to be there. This should not be so. 
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Many a minister confesses to his 
friends that he feels keenly the depriva- 
tion of the culture and delights of a well- 
written drama played well, especially if 
he has known the pleasure in his younger 
days. But he dares not speak his un- 
hallowed longing from the pulpit. He 
is not bold enough to go to the play. 
One of the noblest men I ever knew used 
to steal away from his divinity school to 
go to the theatre. But he will not de- 
fend it from the pulpit any more than 
he would have defended it against his 
fellow-students at the seminary. He 
was afraid of the abuse of bigotry. And 
that is all that prevents many of the 
more enlightened clergy from withdraw- 
ing their tacit opposition to the stage. 
But this should not be so. 

There might be no halo of gloried 
martyrdom about the brow of the min- 
ister that should lead a movement to- 
ward the recognition, by the Church, of 
the Stage as a factor for good; but he 
would do an immense service toward 
bringing the stage more formally into 
the control of a more elevated sentiment, 
and, thereby, toward bettering the large 
population of its devotees and the com- 
munity in general. This leader would 
probably be ferociously attacked as the 
defender of the vilest music-halls and of 
every theatrical abomination. But the 
extravagance of bigotry is its own con- 
fusion, and that clergyman must triumph 
ultimately and win, for his not ignoble 
crown, the glory of lifting an undeserved 
excommunication from a superb art, and 
of unfettering and encouraging a great 
potential moral energy. 

In avoiding the Scylla of keeping the 
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Stage under a ban, the opposite Charyb- 
dis must be equally shunned, that of 
assuming dictation or censorship. Art- 
censorship has never succeeded in justi- 
fying its existence. It installs bigotry, 
bias, and partisanship into despotry. It 
brings into play all underhanded mach- 
inations, wire-pulling, evasion, bribery. 
It narrows art to the channel of the fac- 
tion in power. It throttles inspiration, re- 
form, novelty, experiment. It endeavors 
to school and jail the high-spirited de- 
mocracy of artists, and it must yield soon- 
er or later to growing revolution, only to 
be supplanted by an equally stiff-necked 
tyrant of another party. After all, a free 
press and an unfettered art, with pun- 
ishment for evil works rather than vain 
attempt at their prevention, bring in 
their train fewer ills than any other pol- 
icy. So with the stage: there is no way 
to check its indecencies but to make 
them unprofitable commercially by ele- 
vating the sentiment of its audiences. 
The censorship of the people is uncer- 
tain in its workings, but it is safer than 
any other. The voice of the Church 
mingling with the vor populi will 
sweeten its music mightily and purify 
the strain. 

The passion for play-writing and the 
hunger for play-going are grown into 
the very marrow of the bones of civilized 
man. The stage is a primeval, unceas- 
ing activity that cannot be howled down 
or boycotted. It needs, then, the re- 
straining, guiding inspiration of a lofty 
sentiment in its audiences. The Better 
Stage has aright to the approval and 
aid of all that profess a concern in the 
morals and the culture of mankind. 
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Wirutn her eyes methinks I see 
The very firmament. 

At lightest glance, as by decree, 

Within her eyes methinks I see, 

Venus and all the stars that be 
Arise and beam content. 

Within her eyes methinks I see 
The very firmament. 


BERLICHINGEN. 
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Marven of the soulful eyes, 

Full of lustre so divine, 
Whem I now apostrophize 

In this halting verse of mine, 
What with you shall I compare ? 
Ne’er was maiden half so fair. 


Tresses by some elfin spinner 
Wrought of cloud and sunset beams, 
Lips to make a saint a sinner, 
Or a sinner saint, meseems; 
Saint or sinner fain I'd be, 
Would such lips but smile for me! 


Rounded waist and ankle taper, 
Roseleaf fingers, dimpled arms— 
I could fill a ream of paper 
Cataloguing all your charms ! 
Goddesses were pretty, maybe; 
Where, compared with you, would they 
be ? 


Wisely witty, sweetly wise, 
Strongly gentle, gently true ; 
Every virtue you comprise, 
All perfection lives in you. 
But one drawback mars all this, 
I can’t have you, sweetest Miss! 


For, my gem, my priceless pearl, 
You, the maiden I adore, 
You’re just my Ideal Girl, 
You're a vision, nothing more, 
Born of mist from Fancy’s streams, 
And you live but in my dreams! 


C. F. Lester. 


























THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 


A PLEA FOR THE CAUSE OF THE INSURGENTS 


By Rupert Hughes 


HE venerable legal 

] maxim, “ Possession is 

nine points of the law,” 

serves well enough in 

3 matters of ordinary 

property, but when the 

possession is human lib- 

erty or the autonomy and welfare of a 

distinct nation, the burden of proof falls 

on the proprietor, and the nine points 

of absolute right belong innately to the 

free souls held in bondage. The au- 

thority of one human being over anoth- 

er is a thing that must be always able 

to explain and justify itself. When, for 

a moment, it ceases to substantiate its 

divine right to rule, it begins at once 
to be fit prey to revolt. 

So it is with Cuba. Spain must be 
ever ready with proof positive that its 
clutch on this remote island is more fit- 
ting and more justifiable than the lib- 
erty of Cuba could be. It must be taken 
for granted that a human being, or a 
body of human beings with a community 
of sentiments and interests, is eternally 
entitled to freedom. This is the first 
assumption, and weighty reasons for 
the incarceration of a man or the sub- 
jugation of a people must always be 
forthcoming. 

The law holds a man innocent till he 
is proved gyilty. It will not deprive 
him of his liberty without warrant. It 
is enough for Cuba to cry: “We are 
entitled to freedom.” It is an axiom. 
It is incumbent upon Spain to show 
strong reasons why the island should 
not be free. 

Inheritance is a strong title to ordi. 
nary property, but not to human souls. 
Slaves were willed to succeeding gener- 
ations in former years, but the practice 
was only a relic of barbarism. The 
whole idea of slavery, warp and woof, 
is repugnant to our civilization; and 
the mere fact that Spain once owned 
Cuba, gives no title now. Cuba is more 
than a piece of arable land or a jewelled 


heirloom ; it is the home of human be- 
ings. 

Parents and guardians are everywhere 
given certain authority over minors. 
But this is not for the good of the par- 
ents, but for the sake of the children. 
It is contrary to the enlightened hu- 
manity of our day for a father either to 
set an immature child at hard labor for 
his own pecuniary advantage, or to hold 
in bondage a ward that has reached the 
age of majority. When a comparatively 
uninhabited and barren region is colo- 
nized, it is certainly fair enough that the 
mother-country should watch over the 
interests of its offspring—not, however, 
because the mother-country will profit 
by exacting taxes, but because it owes 
the debt to its own children. When a 
colony is able to support and protect 
itself, its own consent is absolutely neces- 
sary to the justice of a continued pro- 
tectorate. If it cares to merge itself 
in the greater nation, it has every right 
to proportionate representation in the 
legislative and executive bodies. 

England’s claim to the American colo- 
nies was void the moment the colonies 
were fit for independence and resented 
the small share they had in their own 
government. The hideous iniquity of 
the English practice of settling down 
like a smothering incubus on every 
feeble but fruitful nation finds its ex- 
planation, if not its justification, in their 
own proud similarity with the bull-dog, 
which fastens on all that are not able 
to boot it out of the way. The people 
that are willing to support the luxurious 
sloth of an aristocracy, would naturally 
fail to understand the finer feelings of 
inalienable and universal right to liberty. 
A man is free, not because he is able to 
protect his freedom, but because he is a 
man. 

To retort that the United States once 
held the South in subjection by force of 
arms is no justification, not even that 
poor justification of the argumentum ad 
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hominem ; for the cases are different 
radically. The Rebellion was an at- 
tempt to dissolve an old partnership ; 
it was an attempt to cease the perform- 
ance of an implied contract ; it was an 
attempt to sever, not a colony from a 
tyrannous protectorate, but one half of 
a people from the other, to the utter 
disregard of mutual interests and obli- 
gations, and without the grievance of 
unfair and disproportionate share in the 
government. Besides, the North fought, 
partly at least, for the great principle of 
human liberty. Similarly, there would 
be much justification for the interfer- 
ence of “the Powers” in such cosmo- 
politan matters as the Armenian mas- 
sacres. But not one of these defences 
glorifies Spanish domination in Cuba. 
The physical geography of the ques- 
tion, too, is of moment here, as it has 
been in all history. Poland may justly 
complain of oppression, and sacrifice 
countless martyrs to obtain a fair voice 
in her own government, but Nature has 
doomed her eternally to coalition with 
Russia. It is true that no man should 
be denied a vote in the matters of 
government so infinitely important to 


his private interests, but until railroads 
and tunnels have changed the face of 
the earth more than they have yet done, 
physical geography must play the role 


of the Destiny of Nations. Mason and 
Dixon’s line was no more excuse for a 
separation of this nation into two, than 
one of the equally arbitrary meridian 
lines would explain the hostility of two 
States. But what right has Spain to an 
island thousands of miles away? We 
have greater reason for extending a 
protectorate over Ireland. Cuba, being 
an island, has every right to isolated in- 
dependence; she has also a plentiful 
claim to annexation with the United 
States, a step which would be of the 
greatest mutual advantage. 

The Spanish control of. the island is 
not only a century out of fashion and 
out of court, but it has been forfeited 
by all the penalties due malicious mis- 
management. When a father is brutal 
with regard to his child’s comfort, 
negligent of his best interests, and, 
worse, a check to his efforts at self-ad- 
vancement, the law simply takes the 
boy from the father’s power. It is time 
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that Cuba should be released from the 
vicious maltreatment of the mother-. 
country. 

Cuba was discovered six years before 
the mainland. It is largely due to the 
genial influence of the Spanish that it 
has kept no sort of pace with the ad- 
vancement of the rest of the New World. 
The history of the Captain - Generals 
sent from Spain with high authority 
has been so gross as to pass into prov- 
erb. The two objects of the Spanish 
officials have always been to send home 
the greatest possible revenues and to 
pocket the greatest possible spoils. 
Cuba, between the deep sea and the 
father of Spaniards, gets both drowned 
and burned. 

The island has been too near America 
not to be infected with the microbe of 
independence, and the education of 
many of its youth here has deepened 
the desire for freedom into a mono- 
mania. The forcible loosening of the 
Spanish clutch on Mexico and Spanish 
America, has left Cuba no patience with 
its burden of barbaric tyranny, and has 
given Spain the greater determination 
to hang on to the last. 

A long series of revolutions began 
in 1823, under Simon Bolivar. Other 
slight attempts to heave off the irksome 
yoke occurred in 1826 and 1828, and 
small guerilla bands harassed the Span- 
ish incessantly. But no movement of 
importance was made till 1848, when 
Narcisso Lopez started an expedition 
from the United States. He landed at 
Cardenas with three hundred men and 
captured the city, but failing to receive 
the support promised, withdrew after 
several skirmishes. In 1851 he gath- 
ered together another band of several 
hundred, chiefly Kentuckians, and land- 
ed on the north coast. Again he re- 
ceived little re-enforcement, and was 
pursued from place to place by the 
Spaniards, his forces routed and seven 
hundred taken prisoners. Lopez, Col- 
onel Crittenden, and the other captives 
were all garroted, their bodies mutilated, 
and portions of their bodies, such as 
eyes, ears, and toes, openly sold in 
Havana. 

In 1868 the Ten Years’ Revolution be- 
gan, the prime mover being Carlos Man- 
uel Cespedes, who took the field with a 
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body of his own slaves, whom he liber- 
ated. This movement was more popu- 
lar and attracted followers to the num- 
ber of twelve taousand. A republic was 
established and Cespedes elected presi- 
dent. Among the members of the first 
congress was Tomas Estrada Palma, the 
President of the present revolutionary 
party. Besides Modesto Diaz and Ig- 
nacio Agramonte, who were prominent 
warriors, certain leaders in the present 
uprising took notable part, namely, 
Gomez, Maceo, Roloff (a Pole by birth), 
and Sanchez. 

Spain poured men and millions into 
Cuba with little effect. Of the one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand sol- 
diers sent over, only a few hundred 
ever returned, not enough, it was said 
in the Spanish Cortes, to fill a regiment. 
This is explained by the bitterness of 
warfare against Cuban strategy in am- 
bush and precipitate fearlessness in 
combat, the disheartened home-sickness 
of the Spaniards, pressed into the ranks 
by conscription, half-clothed, ill-fed, and 
treated like cattle, and by the appalling 
ease with which they were made prey 
by malaria, dysentery, and yellow fever. 

The war dragged on with no positive 
success on either side till 1876, when 
General Martinez Campos, called “‘ The 
Strong Man of Spain,” came over with 
36,000 fresh troops, and by promises 
of political reforms looking toward au- 
tonomy, rather than by force of arms, 
effected the peace of Zanjon in 1878. 
These promises were never kept, and 
though Cuba was permitted to send a 
few representatives to the Cortes at 
Madrid, they are treated with contempt, 
and none of their reform measures 
heeded. 

I have spoken of Spain’s mismanage- 
ment of the island. She has not only 
ruined its own prosperity, but has al- 
most destroyed its value to herself. 
Cuba is nearly eight hundred miles long, 
with an average width of forty miles. Its 
area is about thirty-five thousand square 
miles, and the number and security of 
her beautiful harbors are world famous. 
It was once called “the fairest emerald 
in the crown of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
and its luxuriant fertility offers it the 
possibility of untold wealth. But Spain, 
who has herself slipped from the glory 
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that made her at one time the Queen of 
Nations and the successor of Rome, has 
wrung and stifled this golden colony 
with such pernicious greed that she has 
defeated her own ends. Prosperity has 
no smile for the workshop of oppression 
and discouragement. 

On the bureaucratic government of 
this island, Spain has saddled a debt of 
$200,000,000, the enormous burden of 
$100 per capita. The taxation is op- 
pressive to the last degree. Small re- 
tail stores are taxed $300, large ones 
more. There is a severe income tax. 
Clerks pay 2} per cent. of their earn- 
ings. There is an extra tax of six per 
cent. of the amount of the tax to pay 
the cost of its collection. Permission 
is required for every social gathering, 
even for repairing a house ; and permis- 
sion is to be secured only by bribery. 
There is a tax on every letter in a sign, 
on every servant kept. The tax on im- 
ports is almost prohibitive, except on 
goods coming from Spain. Even in 
Spain, the mother-country, Cuba must 
pay exorbitant customs tolls, choking 
off her activity in almost all exports. 
There is a prohibitive duty on American 
flour, for instance, which compels the 
Cubans to take an inferior brand made 
in Spain, and when the Spanish crops 
were a failure two years ago, American 
flour was taken to Spain and reshipped 
to Cuba, she naturally paying the freight 
both ways. The Spanish bank officials 
have been known to pass out counter- 
feit money mixed with legal tender. At 
one time this was carried so far that the 
Cubans threatened riot. 

I have mentioned the double system 
of exactions practised by Spanish offi- 
cials. Besides this drain, the native 
officials are compelled to pay such high 
bribes for their appointments, that they 
are obliged to retrench by systematic 
extortion from their own countrymen. 
With such a chapter—an incomplete 
chapter, too—of abuses, who can defend 
the further power of the Spanish in 
Cuba? A stewardship that is not only 
oppressive, thievish, deadly, but is also 
a constant defeat to its own ends, 
has surely no right to exist. The Span- 
ish have not even wrapped their talent 
in a napkin ; they have thrown it into 
the well. 
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There has been no important upris- 
ing since the Ten Years’ Revolution, 
save a short and unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion in 1884. But during the revolu- 


tion of 1868, a boy of fifteen was kept 
at hard labor in chains for seditious 


writing. He was subsequently de- 
ported to Spain, whence he soon es- 
caped. A poet, journalist, diplomat, 
and a literary man of fine feelings 
and of high attainments, he began to 
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Marti. 


dream of Cuban freedom, to dream and, 
better, to plan, and, best, to devote his 
life to the careful materialization of 
those plans, whose thoroughness and 
zeal must give him a place on the gold- 
en roll of the great men of the world, a 
noble place, too, among the glorious 
martyrs fallen for patriotism. 

This man was José Marti. It was in 
1891 that he made his final decision 
that a long and careful organization 


Boat-landing, Havana. 
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was necessary to Cuban success. He 
began to travel the New World, form- 
ing clubs of Cubans in various cities of 
the United States, New Mexico, Central 
and Spanish America, Jamaica, Haiti 
and San Domingo. These were united 
into the Cuban Revolutionary Party. 
Marti was, of course, elected Delegato, 
or president delegated with full pow- 
ers. Funds were collected and dis- 
bursed under his directions. Commu- 
nications were kept up with prominent 
patriots in Cuba. Arms and ammu- 
nition in large quantities were col- 
lected now and secretly shipped to 
Cuba, where they were hidden against 
the great day of the uprising. 

By the beginning of this year Marti 
had finished his plans, and February 
27th was set for the signal day. But, 
unfortunately, the Spanish, who had 
thought Marti merely a dreamer, and 
had paid little heed to his efforts, stum- 
bled on many of the ammunition stores 
in the western part of the island, and 
placed the leaders under such close 
espionage that they were unable to 
leave the cities to take command, and 
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Tomas Estrada Palma, President. 


the rising there had to be deferred. 
In the province of Matanzas thousands 
of repeating rifles and an immense 
amount of ammunition were seized, and 
in other districts the citizens were or- 
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The Palace of the Captain-General, Havana. 
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Crushing Mill for 


dered to deliver up all arms to the au- 
thorities. 

But despite the most strenuous ef- 
forts of the Captain-General, Calleja, 
the movement in the East could not be 
crushed. General Antonio Maceo and 
his brother José, with nineteen other 
officers, among them Mr. Frank Agra- 
monte, a young New Yorker, landed on 
the north coast. In spite of pursuit, 
and though the rest of the retinue were 
captured after horrible hardships and 
immured in Castle Moro, General Ma- 
ceo escaped capture and organized a 
powerful army. Soon after, José Marti, 
Maximo Gomez, Angel Guerra, and Fe- 
derico Borrero sailed from Haiti, and 
landed successfully on the south coast, 
taking complete charge of the cam- 
paign thus far conducted by Generals 
Masso and Moncada. 

Gomez, elected commander-in-chief, 
has taken charge of the western de- 
partment, leaving Maceo to manage the 
east. The province of Puerto Principe 
contains a large population of cowboys, 
who are exact marksmen and expert 
horsemen, and though the Spanish said 
the province was necessary to Cuban 
success and yet would never revolt, 
Gomez outgeneralled the great Cam- 
pos, who was sent over again to crush 
the rebellion, and broke through his 
line into Puerto Principe. Here there 
was a great flocking to the rebel stand- 
ard, and the movement has pushed 
steadily on to the province of Santa 
Clara, the richest of all, with its sugar 
plantations, and at the time I write is 
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Sugar Plantation. 


asserting itself in Matanzas, the prov- 
ince next to Havana. Before this is 


read, the revolution may have swept 
the whole island, though even its lead- 
ers do not hope for such speedy success. 

In the very beginning of the move- 
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Matanzas. 


ment he himself created, it was the 
fate of Marti to be killed. Surprised 
by an overpowering force of Spanish, 
he spurred to the fore-front of the 
Cubans, and was shot dead. This 
same picturesque but indiscreet hero- 
ism came near losing Gomez also to 


the cause, for he was badly wounded 
in an attempt to rescue Marti, and was 
only saved by Borrero, who lifted him 


to his own horse. The movement was 
too well planned, however, to be checked 
even by the death of its leader, and an 
election was speedily held, resulting in 

the succession to the 





presidency of Tomas 
Estrada Palma. The 
other officers of the 
party working zeal- 
ously from this coun- 
try are Gonzalo de 
Quesada, the secre- 
tary, and Benjamin J. 
Guerra, the treasurer. 

Though Campos 
sailed from Spain 
with proud hopes of 
crushing the rebel- 
lion in its infancy, 
the cause has grown 
with dumfounding 
persistence and stalks 
the island with the 





A Cuban 


high enthusiasm of a 
young giant. In spite 
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of the Spanish policy of threatening news- 
paper correspondents with death, and 
establishing over press and cable a most 
rigid censorship that does not scruple 
to falsify accounts, it has been impossi- 
ble to conceal the dismay spreading in 
their forces. Most of the rebel leaders, 
for instance, have been killed three or 
four times, according to despatches from 
Havana. The fact that the insurrection- 
ists are not nona-vital cats tends to 
throw discredit on the credibility of 
everything labelled “ official.” 

Of course the revolutionists have not 
been unfailingly successful. Neither 
were our Old Continentals. But the 
spirit is there, and the languors of the 
tropical climate and the soon-tiring im- 
petuosity of the Cubans are matched, 
after all, against tyrants oppressed with 
the same weaknesses. If this revolution 
fails, and the next and the next, yet 
Revolution will not die, and it is only a 
question of time when Cuba will join 
civilization and throw off the medizval- 
ism of Spain. Yet there is no reason to 
doubt the complete success of the pres- 
ent movement, for in the few months of 
its activity more battles have been 

















Gonzalo de Quesada, Secretary. 


Benjamin Guerra, Treasurer. 


fought than in the whole Ten Years’ 
Revolution ; the number of men is im- 
mensely larger, and volunteers are re- 
fused by the hundred for the mere 
lack of arms and ammunition, and even 
these are slipped into the island by 
stealth almost every day. It is estimated 
that Spain has a force of nearly seventy- 
thousand men in the field, with more 
coming constantly, yet the present state 
of the Cuban cause shows that, besides 
the aid of yellow fever as a destroyer of 
the unacclimated conscripts, the revo- 
jution is inspired by the holy zeal of 
desperate and determined patriotism. 

Spain keeps an anxious eye on the 
United States and goes to great lengths 
to forestall any possibility of our recog- 
nition of the Cubans even as belliger- 
ents. Well may she fear the spirit of 
76, which still blazes in the Yankee 
heart and clamors louder and louder in 
the press for overt aid to fellow-Ameri- 
cans in throes of zeal for relief from in- 
excusable, inhuman oppression. But 
diplomacy must keep the brakes hard 
down on the precipitancy of sentiment, 
and the time is not yet ripe for action. 
But it will come, and it must come, and 
that before many more months. 

The question of annexation is inter- 
esting, but not yet ready for discussion. 
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The island, once called “the Boulevard 
of the New World,” and overlooking as it 
does the whole commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
pathways to the Pacific, and the Isthmus 
of Panama, is of the highest importance 
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is modelled closely on ours, and the ma- 
jority of Cubans look hopefully forward 
to annexation at an early date. 
Momentous deeds are promised for 
early performance, and it is to be hoped 
that the etiquette of over-cautious di- 
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to the peace and security of this conti- 
nent. 

Jefferson confessed that it was “ the 
most interesting addition which could 
be made to our system of States,” while 
in 1848 President Polk vainly offered 
Spain $100,000,000 for it. The gov- 
ernment planned for ‘ Cuba Libre” 
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plomacy will soon give way before hon- 
est, fearless fidelity to the great truth 
that all men, even Cubans, are created 
free and equal, and are entitled to the 
necessaries of life, liberty, and happiness 
unsuffocated by the ancient vampires of 
vicious greed and unscrupulous oppres- 
sion. 
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V 
THE COLLECTION OF MR. DAVID McCOSKER, OF BROOKLYN 
By W. A. Cooper 


T is pleasant tions, the prevailing style then being 
to record that large canvases for altars and church 
one of the decorations, because the Church was the 
busiestof New first and principal patron of the artists. 
York business The piece owned by Mr. McCosker, 

| men finds re- although a small painting, is a large one 
laxation and for copper, being 20 x 26 inches, and 
pleasure in the subject the old, old story that so 
beautifying many artists have attempted to tell, 
his home in “Christ's Entry into Jerusalem.” It is 
Brooklynwith beautifully treated, good in color and 

a collection of drawing, but lacks the spiritual touch 
paintings and of Murillo, whom the artist carefully 
works of art studied. 
far above the The best example of modern painting 
average, and in this collection, and by far the strong- 
some of them est landscape by this artist in America, 
of unusualin- is-the cheerful, bright picture by Pelouse 
terest. called the “Poplars.” Simple enough 

While his is the subject, but how grandly treated ! 
taste does not A group of poplars towering above trees 
run to any 

particular 

After the Bath. school or 
country, still 
the French predominate, with pictures 
from such men as Jacque, Van Marcke, 
Bargue, Daubigny, Hanoteau, Pelouse, 
Gerrard, and Pils. The Dutch school 
comes next, represented by such eminent 
artists as Polenburg, Hondecoetor, Ter- 
burg, and Lamareniére, all strong men ; 
and other countries are represented by 
the works of George Innes, Faulkner, 
Barrand, Hermann, Rendlesburger, O. 
Erdman, and Scholten. 

Mr. McCosker also possesses a splen- 
did specimen of the Spanish school of 
the early part of the seventeenth cent- 
ury by Francois Antolinez Saraba, a 
contemporary and a friend of Murillo, 
but too proud to be known as an artist. 
He, however, painted a great many im- 
portant pictures, and was the first of the 
great Spanish painters to paint small 
pictures for private altars and collec- The Young Musician,—By Rendlesburger. 
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of lesser growths, against a 
clear sky, without a harsh 
line, very elaborate as to de- 
tail, but entirely unlabored, 
full of sentiment and color, 
and evidently painted in 
Normandy, where so many 
of his scenes were chosen. 

The figure and cattle are 
in close touch with the 
scene, and harmonize splen- 
didly, but are only an inci- 
dent in this beautiful land- 
scape, and give that poetic 
feeling that only men like 
Corot and Pelouse could 
portray. 

Mr. McCosker was fortu- 
nate in securing this gem, 
and is the second owner, as 
it was painted to order for 
the late Mr. Cole, of St. 
Louis, a man of excellent 
taste and judgment, and a 
great lover of the French 
school and Pelouse, in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Cole’s collection was 
sold in New York after his 
death, and many private gal- 
leries there have been en- 
riched. 

Pelouse has been highly 
honored by his Government. 
No less than four of his 
paintings hang in the Lux- 
embourg, and in 1878 he 
received the “ Legion of 
Honor,” besides having won 
medals at the Salons of 
1873, 1876, and 1878. 

At the time that Hondecoeter painted 
his birds and animals at The Hague, 
tembrandt was in his zenith, and such 
great artists were still on the stage in 
his country, as Yon Goyen, Netschern, 
Weenix, Nicholas Maas, Jan Steen, Huy- 
mans, Hobbema, Wouvermans, Gelden, 
and a host of others who painted well. 

The great Rubens and lesser lights 
like Franz Hals, Quentin Metsys, Van 
Dyck, and Franz Snyders, had passed 
away, but left their impress on the land. 
Velasquez in Spain was at the very 
height of his fame, and to be a great 
artist in those days was to be called to 
the court and honored by the king, 
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Po.trait—By Paul Hermann. 


whether one painted portraits, land- 
scapes, or animals. Hondecoeter was as 
great in his line as those we have men- 
tioned, and painted birds and animals 
with unerring fidelity. He was a close 
student of the great men who had gone 
on before, and of the living ones too, 
especially Rembrandt, who influenced 
him most and whose style he greatly re- 
sembled in truthfulness, strength, and 
chiaroscuro. 

The picture Mr. McCosker possesses is 
a splendid example of all the character- 
istics just mentioned. It is a very dark, 
rich canvas, almost too dark to show the 
beauties it contains, except in sunlight. 
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It is a group of game birds in various at- groom and his whole pack of hounds, 


titudes, and all in motion. 
in the foreground is especially realistic, 
the lights and shadows are strongly 


The rooster puppies and all. 


The little fellows possibly are taking 


their first run, and are as much inter- 





massed, the play of color rich, and seem- 
ingly as fresh as when painted over two 
hundred years ago. 

Strange that this great picture should 
have lain hidden these many years right 


here in New York, only the owner 
knowing and enjoying its great quali- 
ties. But a sudden death and a sale 
brought out a lot of old pictures, and 
this valuable old master fell to Mr. 
McCosker. 

The only English picture in oils in 
this collection is a hunting scene by 
William Barrand. The works of this 
celebrated artist, and also of his brother 
Henry, are better known in America 
by the many engravings published from 
their paintings. Very few originals are 
owned here. No English collection, 
however, is complete without a Bar- 
rand, because he painted so well the 
sports and pastimes that are dear to the 
heart of the average Englishman. 

The country squire is out for a brush, 
accompanied by his huntsman and 


ested in their anticipated pleasure as 
the older dogs are. 

It is a large canvas, 34 x 44 inches, 
painted in 1835, when the artist was : 
young man of twenty-five. Fresh and 
bright in color and full of atmosphere 
is this old English picture, with pearly 
whites that many of the old English 
artists were famous for. It is also 
painted in the old style, with a low hori- 
zon line and an immense stretch of sky, 
wondrously luminous and thoroughly 
well painted. 

Mr. Barrand was born in London in 
1810, and died at the age of forty, but 
his short life was a busy one, as the 
numerous pictures of dogs, horses, and 
sporting subjects show. 

He studied art under Abraham Cooper 
and early won distinction at the Royal 
Academy. He came of an old French 
Protestant family, who, with many other 
noble and distinguished persons, sought 
refuge in England after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. 
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There are three pictures in the collec- 
tion by Paul Hermann, a young Munich 
artist—a strong head of a young girl in 
the costume of the first revolution, and 
the two portraits of Mrs. and Miss C. 
The last two were painted in this city 
during a recent visit of the artist to 
America. 

He comes of a good Munich family, 
and first studied art under Franz Lein- 
bach, the painter of Bismarck’s portrait 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
favorite pupil of Piloty. Going later 
to Paris, and after many struggies, he 
established a studio, and made many 
friends among the artists, chief of whom 
was Edouard Detaille, for whom Mr. 
Hermann painted many of 
the figures in the various 
panoramas conceived by the 
battle-painter. 

He is at present under 

a two years’ contract with 
that artist, carrying out his 
plans in panoramic paint- 
ing, a position he is emi- 
rently fitted for, being a 
strong figure painter and 
realist of the first water. 
His portraits of women lack 
ideality and that charm of 
color so requisite in works 
of this kind—the weak spot 
also of his teacher — but, 
like him, too, he gives a 
profound impression of his 
sitters. Their leading traits 
and personalities are unmis- 
takably good, and one feels 
the likeness to be a perfect 
one even if the coloring is 
not the most pleasing. 

The early struggles in 
Paris of even the most suc- 
cessful artists have their 
better side— sometimes 
most painfully prominent. 

An incident in Mr. Her- 
mann’s Paris experience is 
worth mentioning, and will 
illustrate some of the trials 
of the poor art student in that city. 
Being without means, he was refused 
credit by a dealer for a small canvas 
on which to paint a pot-boiler (a term 
well understood by all artists). Go- 
ing back to his room, he discovered 


in his trunk an old shirt on which he 
painted the head of a girl, that so capti- 
vated the hard-hearted dealer that he 
bought it, and circumstances and envi- 
ronment stood aside, and talent and in- 
genuity came to the front. Mr. Her- 
mann owns a farm on the Shrewsbury 
River, on which he has built a studio, 
and some day he will come to stay for 
good where he has many friends and 
patrons. 

“ Blessing the Seed,” by Hector Hano- 
teau, is like many of his subjects and 
those of the great Millet, whom he re- 
sembles in his appeal to our sympathies 
and all that is religious within us. The 
picture bears the stamp of toil and sim- 


A Girl of the First Revolution —By Hermann. 


ple faith, and only an artist like Millet 
or Hanoteau could take these plain, 
homely subjects and clothe them with 
an interest that holds you spell-bound 
by the magic touch of their brush. It 
is so with Millet’s “ Angelus,” his “ Wom- 
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The Poplars,—By Pelouse. 


an Churning,” or ‘‘ The Potato Digger,” Many of the works of the late George 
and it is so with Hanoteau’s “Blessing Innes were of a similar nature. In fact 
the Seed.” the two men were much alike ; both were 
self-taught, except for what 
little instructions they re- 
ceived from the same grand 
old teacher, Rigio Gignoux, 
but they lived close to nature 
and studied her in all her 
moods. 

Most of Hanoteau’s sub- 
jects are of a simple nature, 
notably the “Paradise of 
Geese” in the Marseilles Mu- 
seum, and the “ Village 
Pond” in the Luxembourg, 
where several of his pictures 
are hung. He gained the Le- 
gion of Honor in 1870, and 
many medals. 

A charming head called 
“Kestasy,” by the old Dutch 
painter Cornelis Polenburg, 
is on wood, somewhat dam- 
aged by a crack running the 
entire length; but the face is 
splendidly preserved and is 
of ineffable tenderness and 
sweetness, and well repre- 
sents the title given it. 

It is a head of a girl, or 
young woman rather, whose 








Portrait—By Hermann. 
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heart has been touched with the first 
whisperings of love ; the upturned and 
soulful eyes, the quivering lips so ex- 
quisitely painted, fully express this. But 
the flesh rivals anything we have seen 
from the Dutch masters in its pearly 
brightness. Polenburg was born in 
Utrecht in 1586, but went early to Rome, 
where he became a devoted student and 
lover of the works of Raphael, and was 
greatly influenced by him throughout 
all his life. 

After his return home his work at- 


cows he painted over and over again. 
It’s nevertheless a beautiful composition 
in absolute sunlight, with everything 
secondary to the white cow, which is 
strongly painted, partly against a bit of 
foliage, and partly against a delicately 
painted sky. 

Van Marcke had not the poetic feeling 
of his teacher, Troyon, but excelled him 
in color and truthfulness, and is very 
popular in America, where his best 
works are owned. 

Another small canvas of cattle and 








A Summer Day.—By Van Marcke. 


tracted great attention. Rubens paid 
him the great compliment of a visit, and 
Charles L. invited him to England. 

He chiefly painted Nymphs and 
Fauns, and there is a splendid specimen 
of his in the Metropolitan Museum. Ten 
of his best works are in the Dresden 
Gallery, and all the museums of Europe 
have examples of this distinguished 
Dutch painter. 

A little Van Marcke, “A Summer 
Day,” is a very simall canvas for Van 
Marcke. It is unquestionably one of 
his, but possibly a replica, although he 
seldom was known to paint a second 
picture of a great subject, but the same 


landscape called “Evening,” by Francois 
Lamariniére, a modern Dutch painter, 
is of equal importance to the Pelouse 
we have already mentioned, but in its 
treatment is entirely Dutch, and calls 
up Hobbema or Ruysdael in the hand- 
ling of trees and sky. 

The simplicity of this pastoral scene 
is its great strength. The cattle in 
the foreground wending their way home 
with their lengthening shadows, proclaim 
the hour of the day and carry out the 
artist’s idea splendidly. The light ef- 
fects and color-bloom are richin the ex- 
treme, and the general tone of the pic- 
ture is most pleasing. 
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Blessing the Seed.—By Hector Hanoteau. 


A water-color by John Faulkner shows 
a rough bit of Irish coast, with an old 
bomb-proof Martello tower splashed by 
the angry sea. Besides being well 
painted, the spot itself is of historic in- 
terest. It’s an island called Ireland’s 
Eye, near Dublin, where St. Nessan 
founded an abbey in 1570, in which 
were preserved the four gospels called 
the Garland of Howth. 

Six little sketches by the gifted Bar- 
gue, sold after his sad and untimely 
death at the Hotel Drouot, bear the 
Government stamp—not at all neces- 


sary, for they are genuine Bargues, and 
are of unusual merit and priceless in 
value, and I was astonished to find them 
outside of a museum. 

Another priceless gem is a pen and 
ink sketch by Cruikshank of a beggar- 
man and his dog, signed 1829, and many 
other articles that deserve mention if 
space would permit, including some rare 
vases and statuary. 

One piece, “After the Bath,” is half 
life-size and unsigned, and judging from 
the pose and draping is a copy of the 
antique. 
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MUSIC IN 
V.—C. B. HAWLEY: 


PECIFIC gravity is, in the 
arts, a more important 
consideration than bulk. 
Robin Herrick’s little 
pure-gold chain of lyrics 
hymning “Julia” gives 
a surer clutch on im- 
mortality than many a 
weighty log-chain of 

erude epopee. To cover the side of a 
house badly is not to excel the great- 
ness of a painter of perfect miniatures. 
A strong, compact, short story is better 
work than a loose-jointed, feeble novel. 
To write a flawless song is greater than 
to string out a mediocre opera. Yet give 
me a man who has written himself into 
high esteem in the line of short songs, 
and I will show you a man who is eaten 
up with discontent over his fertile field, 
and is longing to flounder through a 
symphony or an oratorio. Here is an 
anecdote that ought to have been told 
of Robert Franz, though it is only a 
fiction of my own: Once upon a time 
a supercilious critic was looking over 
Franz’s works. He saw countless dia- 
monds of poetry set in the golden jew- 
elry of music. But he kept rummaging 
expectantly, deeper and deeper, and 
finally sniffed: ‘‘ These are all very well, 
but haven’t you done anything big?” 
“Yes,” cried Franz, “I have written 
many big things. Here is one of the 
biggest,” and he played that immense 
little one-page song, “ Aus meinen gros- 
sen Schmerzen.” 

Among the American composers of 
the better sort, two are notable as hav- 
ing devoted themselves not only success- 
fully, but exclusively, to the short song. 
This is the only reason for linking them 
in one article, as their individualities 
are sharply distinguished. Yet there is 
one other point of similarity: they have 
both found their sole musical education 
in this country. The masters of both 
were, it is true, men of European train- 
ing, but I cannot see that they have suf- 
fered any for the lack of personal con- 
tact with the surcharged atmosphere 


AMERICA 
W. H. NEIDLINGER 


abroad. They have certainly accom- 
plished more than the large majority 
of Americans graduated from foreign 
schools. Perhaps they have kept a 
clearer individuality than they could 
have retained under the overpowering 
authority and weight of academic prec- 
edent that patronize the young genius 
across the water. I have before averred 
that the day would come when Euro- 
pean students would come here for in- 
spiration. The building up of an im- 
portant school of composers who have 
found their only tuition in the native 
music-schools is a long step in this di- 
rection. 

The New England farmer is usually 
taken as a type of sturdy Philistinism 
in artistic matters, and it was a most 
exceptional good fortune that gave Mr. 
C. B. Hawley a father who added to the 
dignity of being a tiller of the soil the 
refinements of great musical taste and 
skill. His house at Brookfield, Conn., 














Mr. Hawley. 
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Mr. Neidlinger. 


contained not only a grand piano, but 


a large pipe organ. As Mr. Hawley’s 


mother was blessed with a beautiful 
voice, and as the homestead was con- 
stantly filled with musical people, there 
would have been little excuse for his fail- 
ure to benefit by this influence—alas ! 
all too rare in American families. 

At the age of thirteen (he was born 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1858) Mr. Hawley 
was a church organist and the conductor 
of musical affairs in the Cheshire Mili- 
tary Academy, from which he graduated. 
After overcoming the usual opposition 
to a musical profession, he was sent to 
Boston, where home-sickness overcame 
ambition and sent him back in six days. 
A few weeks, however, restored the fev- 
er, and he went to New York at the age 
of seventeen, studying the voice with 
George James Webb, Rivarde, Foeder- 
lein, and others, and composition with 
Dudley Buck, Joseph Mosenthal, and 
Rutenber. 

His magnificent basso brought him 
the position of soloist at the Calvary 
Episcopal Church, at the age of eight- 
een. Later he became assistant organist 
at St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, un- 
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der George William Warren. For the 
last fourteen years he has had charge of 
the summer music at St. James Chapel 
in Elberon, the chapel attended by Presi- 
dents Grant and Garfield, and George 
W. Childs. Since 1883 he has been solo 
bass and musical director at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. For seventeen years 
he has been one of the leading spirits of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and for ten 
years a member of the Mendelssohn 
Quartet Club. Most of his part-songs 
were written for the club and first sung 
at its concerts. He is also a successful 
teacher of. the voice, and has been too 
busy to write a very large volume of 
compositions. But the few published 
show the sacred fire. 

A notable feature of Mr. Hawley’s 
compositions is the taking quality of the 
melody, its warm sincerity, and the unob- 
trusive opulence in color of the accom- 
paniment. They are less like an an- 
swering, independent voice than like 
a many -hued, velvety tapestry, back- 
grounding a beautiful statue. It is only 
on second thought and closer study that 
one sees how well concealed is the care- 
ful and laborious polish ad unguem of 
every chord. This is the true art of 
song, where the lyrics should seem to 
gush spontaneously forth from a full 
heart and yet repay the closer dissection 
that shows the intellect perfecting the 
voice of emotion. 

Take, for example, his “Lady Mine,” 
a brilliant rhapsody, full of the Spring 
and enriched with a wealth of color in 
the accompaniment till the melody 
seems bathed in a shower of roses. It 
required courage to make a setting of 
« Ah, ’tis a Dream!” so famous through 
Lassen’s melody; but Mr. Hawley has 
said it in his own way in an air thrilled 
with longing and an accompaniment as 
full of shifting colors as one of the na- 
tive sunsets. I can’t forbear one obiter 
dictum on this poem. It has never been 
so translated as to reproduce its neatest 
bit of fancy. In the original the poet 
speaks of meeting in dreams a fair-eyed 
maiden who greeted him “auf Deutsch” 
and kissed him “auf Deutsch,” but the 
translations all evade the kiss in Ger- 
man and leave it baldly: “I feel the 
kiss that was in youth so dear.” 

“The Ring,” bounding with the glad 
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When Love is gone. 
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frenzy of a betrothed lover, has a soar- 
ing finale, and is better endowed with a 
well-polished accompaniment than the 
song, “ Because I Love You, Dear,” which 
is not without its fine points in spite of 
its manifest appeal to a more popular 
taste. “My Little Love” and the fas- 
cinating “‘ Where Love Doth Build his 
Nest” are conceived in Mr. Hawley’s 
best vein, which is too sympathetic 
and warm to permit him success in the 
rather stiff and academic “‘ Good-Night.” 
His “I Long for You” also is too for- 
midably and uncongenially doleful to be 
of value. His “Land of Nod,” however, 
is an excellent example of a carefully 
perfected and varied accompaniment be- 
neath a most drowsy melody. 

Of his part-songs, all are good, some 
are masterly. Here he colors with the 
same lavish but softly blending touch 
as in his solos. ‘‘ My Luve’s Like a Red, 
Red Rose ” is altogether delightful, con- 
taining as it does a suggestion of the 
old formalities and courtly graces of the 
music of Lawes, whose songs Milton 
sonneted. I had always thought that 
no musician could do other than paint 
the lily in attempting to add music to 


the music of Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song,” 
but Mr. Hawley has come dangerously 
near satisfaction in the elfland faintness 
and dying clearness of his voices. 

He has written two comic glees, one 
of which, “‘ They Kissed ! I Saw Them Do 
It,” has put thousands of people into 


the keenest mirth. It is a vocal scherzo 
for men’s voices. It begins with a crim- 
inally lugubrious and thin colloquy, in 
which the bass dolefully informs the 
others : “Beneath a shady tree they sat,” 
to which the rest agree ; “He held her 
hand, she held his hat,” which meets 
with general consent. Now we are told 
in stealthy gasps, “I held my breath 
and lay right flat.” Suddenly out of 
this thinness bursts a peal of richest 
harmony: “They kissed! I saw them 
do it.” It is repeated more lusciously 
still, and then the basses and baritones 
mouth the gossip disapprovingly, and 
the poem continues with delicious rail- 
lery till it ends abruptly and archly: 
“And they thought no one knew it!” 
Besides these scherzos, Mr. Hawley has 
written a few religious part-songs of a 
very high order, particularly the noble 
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“ Trisagion and Sanctus,” with its “Holy, 
Holy !” now hushed in reverential awe 
and now pealing in exultant worship. 
But of all his songs, I like best his 
“When Love is Gone,” fraught with 
calm intensity, and closing in beauty as 
ineffable as a last glimmer of dying day. 

In sharp contrast with the elaborate 
accompaniments of Mr. Hawley are the 
exceedingly simple accompaniments of 
Mr. Neidlinger. But each one to his 
taste. To some a striking accompani- 
ment detracts attention from the more 
important appeal of the voice ; to others 
*t seems an aid. Neither side can claim 
the monopoly either of good authority 
or effective attainment. Mr. W. H. 
Neidlinger catches most of his inspi- 
ration from ardent communion with 
nature; whether he finds it in pacing 
the deserted moonlit streets after mid- 
night or in wandering the rolling prair- 
ies and adoring the vast skies of north- 
western Iowa. It cannot be denied that 
the poetry of nature is marked by a 
grand, though not severe, simplicity. 
The sensuous tropical fervor of city 
moods must have its expression in song, 
and certainly no one would deny the 
large simplicity of outdoor moods in 
Northern fields a voice. 

Mr. Neidlinger was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1863, and was compelled to 
earn the money for his own education 
and for his musical studies. From 
Dudley Buck, and, later, C. C. Muller, 
of New York, he has had his only mu- 
sical instruction. He writes: “There 
was no Europe possible for me—and 
now I am glad it was so.” He is proud 
of his Americanism, and America is 
proud of him. Nervous prostration 
checked his progress toward being a 
concert pianist, and, forbidden for 
months to play music, he began to 
think it, and to form his plans for a 
career of composition. Severe labor at 
teaching and church-playing brought 
him money for study and gave him a 
little leisure at night for writing. ; 

His first three songs were kept in his 
desk for a year and then kept by a pub- 
lisher for a year longer, and finally 
brought out in 1889, solely as a recom- 
pense for keeping them so long, Mr. 
Neidlinger insists. To his great sur- 
prise the “Serenade,” which he calls 
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“just a little bit of commonplace mel- 
ody,” had an immense sale and created 
a demand for more of his work. The 
absolute simplicity of this exquisite gem 
is misleading. It is not cheap in its 
lack of ornament, but it eminently de- 
serves that high-praising epithet (so 
pitilessly abused), “ chaste.” It has the 
daintiness and minute completeness of 
a Tanagra figurine. 

Mr. Neidlinger builds his songs upon 
one guiding principle, that is, faithful- 
ness to elocutionary accent and intona- 
tion. His songs are a sort of nobler 
speech. He has a horror of false pro- 
portion to the truth of the poem for 
the sake of a pretty musical effect. As 
he neatly phrases it, his songs are “ col- 
ored sketches on a poet’s engravings.” 

I have spoken here before of the habit 
many composers fall into of forgetting 
the value of a good poetic mate to wed 
their songs to, or of mistreating the 
consort by ridiculous repetitions. Com- 
posers ought to be especially wary of 
setting their own words to music, and 
still more wary of fitting words to an 
air already written. When a poet wants 
a good house built on a certain lot he 
goes to a trained architect ; if he wants 
words set to his music he should patron- 
ize a good rhyme-shop, or the result will 
be disastrous, and he will foist on the 
public such sandy sugar as a fine, ec- 
static melody with words like these : 


The morning is the sun _ rises 
bright, 


The sky now is shining with light, 


Ssliccia 


breaking, 


AMERICA 


The sweet,swelling breezes now come from afar, 
Ah, my heart is singing! Ah, my heart is sing- 
ing! Ar! Ar! 

(I have spelled these last exclama- 
tions after the manner of Artemus Ward 
because the rhyme demands it.) It 
must be admitted that many of Mr. 
Neidlinger’s best songs are yoked to 
such limping verses as these. But even 
his worst poetic moods have not availed 
to ruin his music, though they mar it 
sadly. Hehasset some Browning songs 
with success, and is ambitious to put 
Walt Whitman to music. It requires 
vast courage to attack such dangerously 
irregular verse-form, but if the result 
proves a success at all, it will be a great 
success, and will open a new field to 
composers in the wide and fertile estates 
of our most distinctly American poet. 
The Psalms make noble music. Why 
not Whitman ? 

The usual simplicity of Mr. Neid- 
linger’s songs does not forbid a dramatic 
outburst at the proper time, as in the 
fine mood, “A Leaf;” or the sombre 
depth of “Night,” “Nocturne,” and 
“Solitude ;” or yet the sustainedly 
poignant anguish of “ The Pine-Tree.” 
Occasionally the accompaniment is de- 
veloped with markedly unusual elabo- 
rateness, as in the bird-flutings of “‘ The 
Robin,” in the “Spring-song,” and 
“Memories,” an extremely rich work, 
with its mellow brook-music and a hint 
of nightingale complaint in the minor, the 
adroitness with which a trite subject is 
woven in with most surprising and novel 
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effect, and finally the abruptly major 
finale of one measure. “ Evening 
Song,” a bit of inspired tenderness, is one 
of Mr. Neidlinger’s best works. Almost 
better is “Sunshine,” a streak of brill- 
iant fire quenched with a sudden som- 
breness at the end. Other valuable 
works are “Messages,” and the happy 
little Scotch song, “ Laddie.” Mr. Neid- 
linger is greatly interested in children’s 
music, and has written much for them. 
He has also done well in sacred songs. 


That his elocutionary ideals are not in- 
compatible with melodic continuity is 
seen in what is to me Mr. Neidlinger’s 
best work, his “ Dreaming.” This song 
of Heine’s has also been set by Schu- 
mann, in whose hands it is the most 
dismal, heavy anguish, all in minor 
recitativo secco. In the hands of Mr. 
Neidlinger it is now sombre, now fierce 
with outbursts of agony, but it is always 
a melody, always ariose. Both views 
are right. We need both. 






































By Henry Willard French 


CHAPTER VII 


HE dhunnee led his companion 

back to the cave where the horses 

were secured. There they could 
speak together. 

“Oh, what an opportunity !” he re- 
peated. “The blackest night, filled 
with the howling of the gods! Two 
hundred thousand frightened Moslems 
and an innumerable herd of terrified 
animals! Fifty good Rajputs could put 
the whole to flight.” 

“Master, shall thy servant hurry back 
to Oudeypore ?” 

“No, good Imam,” replied the dhun- 
nee, sharply. “The people of Oudey- 
pore have had their opportunity. I 
made them an offer at the Desert Gate.” 

“© master, would that there were 
fifty Rajputs here to do thy bidding.” 

“Fifty?” exclaimed the dhunnee. 
“ Who are the thousand that we watched 
but now ?” 

“ Truly, master, they are Rajputs, but 
they are unarmed, bound, and lying in 
the midst of the mighty, hostile army. 
What wouldst thou, O my master ?” 

“Do fetters bind the heart ? Does 
his sword make the true Rajput?” 
asked the dhunnee. “Now hear me 
well, good Imam. Those prisoners are 
the right hand of the Maharana. They 
will be Rajputs to-night, or there are 
none in the land. I will cut the cords 
that bind them, and the sight will be 
worth thy life and mine a thousand- 
fold.” 

‘* But in the darkness, master, who 


shall see?” Imam asked; and quickly 
the dhunnee replied, 

“Eyes that are not born to-day shall 
see it, Imam. Ears that are not fash- 
ioned yet shall hear it in the market- 
places. Be brave and wise, my Imam. 
Thou hast the more important part. If 
the gods but give me inner light to 
guide my feet and lips, the Maharana’s 
Guard shall be set free and bidden climb 
the cliff to thee. When thou hast 
counted time for me to reach them and 
for the first to climb, then stand thou 
upon the cliff and boldly give the bat- 
tle-cry of Oudeypore. Fear not. Above 
the tumult only those who seek it shall 
hear thy voice. Repeat it often and 
have patience if they are delayed, for 
surely as the water riseth to the sun the 
Rajputs shall rise out of the valley to 
that cry, and by it they shall find thee. 
When those who come say ‘ We are the 
last, he who set us free bids thee on,’ 
then act. Touch not the horses, Imam ; 
I may find need of such as know my 
voice. My thought would be to strike a 
sudden blow from out the defile where 
the elephants turned back. They are 
afraid of that, and the power of the 
gods would be behind the Rajputs 
while the Moslems fled before them like 
the dust before this tempest. Strike 
for glory and for Rajputana, Imam, and 
when thou comest into Oudeypore, to- 
morrow, the Maharana shall be there 
and he shall make thee omra of the om- 
ras, to stand beside the throne.” 

Then the dhunnee left the cave, fol- 
lowed by Imam, clinging, in the dark- 
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ness, to his blanket. He 
felt his way to the brow of 
the cliff, for it was utter 
darkness already. As the 
master let himself over the 
brink, Imzm fell upon his 
face and kissed the dhun- 
nee’s hand, calling after 
him, “If Imam lives, my 
master, and it is the will 
of the gods to help him, 
there shall not be a Mos- 
lem drawing breath in yon- 
der valley when the morn- 
ing dawns.” 

The cliff was not so steep 
that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a Bheel would 
have thought it more than 
a hill; but the dhunnee 
moved cautiously, often re- 
peating Imam’s last words 
to him. 

Reaching the valley he 
carefully noted the loca- 
tion of the glimmering 
fires, that they might be 
landmarks to guide him. 
The tempest and confu- 
sion gave him freedom ; 
and even his dress, when 
by some fire it could be 
seen for a moment, was no 
exception to the methods 
men and officers had taken 
to protect themselves from 
the storm. He even sat 
for a moment by a well- 
protected fire and talked 
with those cowering about 
it. A gust of wind tore 
the blanket from its fast- 
enings and threw the live 
coals into the huddled 
masses beyond. Wild yells 
responded and for a mo- 
ment there was almost a 
panic. In the midst of it 
the dhunnee moved away, 
muttering to himself 
scornfully, “One man 
alone could put this mighty host to 
flight.” 

He moved cautiously but quickly, and 
before he realized that he had come near 
to the prisoners he had passed the 
guards and was in the very midst of 
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‘And an innumerable herd of terrified animals." 


them ; for no one was free enough him- 
self to look with suspicion upon another, 
or brave enough to guard more than 
himself. He caught a word spoken be- 
side him and knew that it came from the 
tongue of a Rajput. Kneeling, he felt 
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2 human foot and the cord that bound 


it. 

“Child of the Sun,” he muttered, 
“‘ give ear to the voice of Rama.” 

“Who speaks?” a voice replied in a 
whisper, which was still audible above 
the surrounding din. 

* A messenger from Oudeypore, to set 
youfree. The voice of Rama for your ear.” 

“My ear is open. Speak,” the whis- 
per answered. 

“How far in line art thou from a 
Moslem ?” 

“ The last but one of ten.” 

‘’Tis well. Rouse him behind thee. 
Two can hear as one.” 

The last man in the line was roused. 
The Bheel cut the cords and placed a 
dagger in the hand of each. He sat 
between them, facing in the opposite 
direction, so that, bringing their heads 
close together, his lips almost touched 
one ear of each. 

One of the Bheel’s hands rested on 
each Rajput, and while he spoke the 
hands moved about restlessly; but in- 
tent upon listening, the warriors gave 
no heed to it. 


“Fear not,” he said. “The voice of 


‘Show me the way this 
instant.’ 
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Rama speaks. Hear and obey. Silently 
and swiftly set your brothers free and 
give to each this message. You see two 
fires in line before you. They point di- 
rectly to the cliff Go to it. Climb 
straight upward as the fire ascendeth. 
On the summit you shall hear a voice 
giving the Rajput battle-cry. Go to it. 
Obey it. You two shall be the last to 
reach the cliff. Say to him who calls, 
‘We are the last. He who set us free 
bids thee on.’ This is the voice of 
Rama that I give into your keeping. If 
a guard is roused, kill him before he 
call another. Be ye faithful to this 
trust, and when the morning dawns 
there shall not be a Moslem drawing 
breath throughout this valley. My eyes 
have not seen you but I know whom I 
have trusted, and the Maharana shall 
proclaim it from the white palace with 
to-morrow’ sun. Thou, on my right, 
art Barak, the sword-bearer. In thy 
hands a Moslem giant would be a little 
thing. And thou on my left art a cap- 
tain of the guards. Thy name Balaya. 
Thou art a child in years, but on thy 
cheek and shoulder are scars that veter- 
ans envy thee. Have I not said it?” - 

With a shudder of awe the two re- 
plied, “It is the very voice of Rama.” 

The Bheel left them and made his way 
to the nearest fire, where he rightly 
judged that the highest in command 
over the prisoners, and the one direct- 
ly responsible for them, was sheltering 
himself. 

One man alone crouched in the 
blanket protecting the fire. It re- 
quired no better view to see that he 
was awake and watchful. “He will do 
his duty. He must not be here,” the 
Bheel muttered. 

Drawing his cloak about him he came 
close to the fire and called, ‘‘ Ho, there! 
Rouse yourself. Iam speaking. Must 
I be sent about on such a night to see 
that you have done your duty, and find 
you covering a fire to keep it dry ?” 

Great drops of rain came pelting 
down like bullets, adding to the com- 
motion on every hand. The man rose 
quickly from the fire and fell upon his 
face, exclaiming : 

“The prisoners are safe. I have just 
come from walking among them and in 
a moment go again.” 
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The man was thoroughly frightened, 
for, not wholly unwittingly, the Bheel 
had claimed an office often occupied by 
members of the Emperor’s guard and 
dreaded throughout the army. 

“Thou hast kicked them and found 
that they were there,” he replied, sharply. 
“Thou art satisfied, but Iam not. They 
lie upon the banks of the stream. This 
rain will make a torrent of it, and in the 
commotion men who are bound hand 
and foot will be trampled on and 
drowned. Come with me to the Em- 
peror and receive his orders to move 
them to higher ground.” 

“Tam the only officer on guard. It will 
be death for me to go. Bring thou the 
order and I will obey,” the man pleaded. 

“Bark, dog, and think that I will 
wander about on such a night for thee,” 
the Bheel exclaimed. “Stay here and 
lose thy head within an hour, or come 
with me to the Emperor, and try if thou 
canst keep it on thy shoulders till morn- 
ing dawns. Show me the way this in- 
stant. Ihave wandered about till I am 
drowned and bewildered.” 

Reluctantly the officer obeyed. He 
laid his hand upon the Bheel’s shoulder, 
as the only way for them to keep together, 
and the rain began to fall in torrents. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue officer tried to move rapidly, but 
by many an expedient the dhunnee de- 
layed and bewildered him ; for he was 
in no haste to reach the royal tent. It 
was long before they approached the 
faint glow of the lights within, penetrat- 
ing’ the covering. Not far from the 
entrance a struggling fire dimly dis- 
closed a rude structure where a com- 
pany of officers were sheltering them- 
selves, within call from the higher of- 
ficers in the tent. 

“Go there and wait till you are sent 
for,” said the dhunnee, sharply, and 
turned at once toward the tent. The 
officer watched till he saw him delib- 
erately push back the heavy curtains 
and enter. Then he was satisfied and 
obeyed. 

Within, the great tent was divided by 
gorgeous drapery. The front was a 
large chamber occupied by higher offi- 
cers and the guards. The rear was 
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evidently divided again, for soldiers 
stood before closely drawn curtains on 
either side. 

Every one in the outer room started 
as the dhunnee entered. It was like 
something unearthly that stood there, 
dripping and bedraggled, yet bold and 
defiant ; calmly and silently entering 
the royal tent. 

In the dazzling light the dhunnee saw 
someone spring before him with a drawn 
sword. He watched him for a moment, 
then calmly asked, ‘ Wouldst thou 
strike a wandering Bheel from the 
mountains who brings the Mogul Em- 
peror news from Oudeypore ?” 

“News from Oudeypore?” voices 
repeated all about the room. ‘Speak, 
Bheel. What is it?” 

“Speak!” exclaimed the officer be- 
fore him, lifting his sword. 

“T have spoken,” the dhunnee replied. 
“The rest I will say to the Emperor or 
not at all.” And as his eyes ran along 
the blade he added, “‘ Whenit is written 
in my forehead, I shall die. If it be be- 
fore thy master hear me he will lose all 
that he came to Oudeypore to gain.” 

The curtain of one of the apartments 
in the rear was lifted by a being in ap- 
pearance as brutal as ever sat upon a 
throne. A savage voice that chorded 
well with the appearance and the rag- 
ing tempest, muttered, “I am the Em- 
peror. Dog of a Bheel, go down on thy 
belly and tell me what thou knowest of 
Oudeypore.” 

“TI know more of Oudeypore than 
any man who breathes outside the walls 
to-night; and more of the Princess 
Zieta than any one inside or out,” the 
Bheel replied so quickly that even the 
Emperor started. 

“Down on thy knees and tell me 
what,” he shouted. But the dhunnee 
calmly folded his arms and replied, 

“The Bheel bows to his gods alone. 
The Emperor will hear him standing or 
hear him not. And if he does not hear 
him, he will search the world in vain for 
the Princess Zieta, either alive or dead.” 

The Mogul uttered a grunt, thought 
for a moment, and muttered, “Speak 
on, but it will be valuable information 
if it leave that head upon thy shoulders 
for an hour! When camest thou from 
Oudeypore?” 
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“ Before the sun had set.” 

“T should have been there then but 
for this storm. What were they doing ?” 

“ Wailing for their Maharana.” 

“They will howl for him to-morrow.” 

The Emperor cast an unconscious 
glance toward the other apartment be- 
hind him. Instantly the Bheel’s mus- 
cles relaxed in a deep, quivering breath. 
He drew back a pace, as one whose 
gravest anxiety had been appeased. He 
knew that the Maharana was there. 

“How strong is the garrison?” the 
Emperor asked. 

* Five hundred in number. 
ion in courage and strength.” 

The Emperor laughed a hoarse, bru- 
tal laugh and asked, ‘‘ Have they done 
anything for defence ?” 

“They have built a funeral pyre.” 

“A funeral pyre!” The Emperor 
clutched the tent-pole. He had not 
thought of that result when he wrote 
the letter. 

“For the Princess Zieta and the 
women of Oudeypore, when the Em- 
peror lifts his hand against the Maha- 
rana and the Prince,” the dhunnee 
added. 


A mill- 


The Emperor ground his teeth in rage. 


“Go back,” he cried. “Go tell the 
Princess Zieta that she shall not burn. 
Tell her the Emperor loves her and is 
come to save her from these fools. Go 
bring her to me secretly. Promise her, 
from me, that she shall save her father 
and her brother, and all the other fools, 
and be the Queen of Delhi. Go, and 
for it thou shalt receive thy weight in 
gold.” 

“Tf she had willed it so, she would 
have come already She is free. Since 
daylight she has known the price the 
Nmperor placed upon her. She has 
seen the pyre and approved it,” the 
Bheel replied. 

‘““Go back to Oudeypore and do my 
bidding !” cried the Mogul. 

“She is not there,” the dhunnee an- 
swered. 

“Not there? 
with her?” 

“They have searched and cannot find 
her,” said the Bheel. The Emperor 
burst into a boisterous laugh. like the 
yelping of a wild animal. 

“She has run away. 


What have they done 


She is wiser 
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than they. She would save herself for 
me. Now let the dotards light the fires. 
She shail still live to be the Queen of 
Delhi.” 

‘‘He who knows not Zieta says it,” 
the dhunnee muttered. “Let not the 
Emperor’s heart be lifted up, neither 
let it swell with vain-glory. ‘The Prin- 
cess believes that Oudeypore has 
strength to stand against the Emperor, 
even with the Maharana slain. She will 
not sanction the lighting of the pyre 
till that strength is tested, but for her- 
self she will not breathe one breath of 
life after the blow has fallen upon the 
Maharana. Therefore is she now where 
none can know, with the dagger in her 
girdle and the courage to use it in her 
heart.” 

* And having done so much, she has 
sent you here to treat with me?” the 
Emperor asked, suspiciously. 

The dhunnee leaned forward as 
though considering his words, and 
speaking slowly, said, “One of the 
house of Rama would not be like to 
send a mountain Bheel as an ambas- 
sador. Nor do I think the Princess 
Zieta would treat with the Emperor at 
all. I heard men saying in the market- 
place that she had publicly declared that 
between Delhi and the pyre her feet 
would fly to the fagots.” 

“ Dog of a Bheel, is that all thou hast 
come to say? If there is more, speak 
on quickly. If not, then lose thy head. 
What knowest thou of the Princess 
Zieta ?” 

“T know that to-day she demanded 
of me as one who could help her,” re- 
plied the dhunnee. “She bade’ me 
place her where neither Moslem nor 
Rajput could find her.” 

“And who has sent you here?” 

“T sent me. I alone,” exclaimed the 
dhunnee in a voice that rang clear and 
loud above the shrieking tempest. “I 
alone know where the princess can be 
found to-night or found alive. I heard 
in Oudeypore that the Emperor was 
ready to exchange for her the Maharana 
and the Prince. I want them more 
than I want her. Therefore am I here.” 

The Emperor pondered. “A clever 
trick. The Rajputs would save their 


’ city and their women without sacrific- 


ing their impertinence.” 





‘If it be a trick ‘tis poorly 
played.” 


The dhunnee answered quickly. “Be- 
sides the Maharana and the Prince, the 
Emperor has already offered the thou- 
sand Rajputs, a hundred camels and a 
hundred elephants laden with treasure, 
and more besides. If it be a trick ’tis 
poorly played. When such a price 
has already been proposed I ask the 
Maharana and the Prince alone. Let 
the Emperor slay his Rajput prisoners 
and sack the City of the Sun and all of 
Rajputana if he wills and can. What 
is that to me? My price for the Prin- 
cess is simply the father and the son.” 

“T will accept it. Go. Fetch the 
Princess Zieta and take the two,” ex- 
claimed the Emperor. 

“Not while the gods leave sense with- 
in my brain,” replied the dhunnee. 

“What then?” asked the Emperor, 
angrily. 

“When the Emperor has placed in 
my hands the two I have chosen I will 
lead him to the Princess Zieta. He 
shall stand with her face to face. My 
life and my prisoners shall be forfeit if 
I fail. I have no authority to bring her 
here. The Emperor must look to that.” 

“ How far is it from here ?” 

“One hour. A little more on such 
a night.” 

“Is she near the city ?” 

“She is as far away as the Emperor's 
army.” 
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“Has she a Rajput guard?” the Mo- 
gul asked. 

** She is as much alone as if she stood 
here in this tent,” the dhuniee an- 
swered. 

“‘ Now by the gods, if thou hast spok- 
en truly, and I could almost make my- 
self believe thee,” said the Emperor, “ I 
will go and rescue her. But if thou 
hast deceived me—hear my words— 
thou shalt be slowly cut in pieces, inch 
by inch, till thou art dead.” He turned 
to an officer. ‘Mount the guard and 
ten captains. I will ride Meteor. Let 
four horsemen bear each a bronze lan- 
tern and four bearers bring the strong- 
est palanquin. Let all be ready before 
the sand runs out.” 

The Emperor turned a crystal sand- 
clock beside him. The officer pros- 
trated himself and with a shudder went 
out into the storm. The Bheel stood 
with his arms folded, his head bent 
forward, his eyes upon the floor. 


CHAPTER IX 


Berore the sand ran out all things 
were ready. The officer entered and 
prostrating himself said, “O most 
mighty Ruler of the World, may thy 
power and thy glory increase, and be 
as the everlasting sun! Why shouldst 
thou place thyself at the mercy of the 
terrors of this night? If it must be done 
at once then bid thy servants do it for 
thee.” 

“Coward, begone!” exclaimed the 
Emperor. “If there is treachery here I 
will be where I can find it. If there is 
truth whom should I send but myself? 
Let the palanquin be brought. If it re- 
turns with the Princess Zieta instead of 
the two prisoners it will do better than 
I think.” 

The palanquin that was brought in 
was a closed carriage of the strongest 
of Indian workmanship, and the four 
bearers looked capable of any exertion 
that could be required of them. 

The captives were brought from the 
inner chamber, bound and guarded. 
If the Bheel had ever seen them before 
he must have recognized thei instantly ; 
yet he seemed doubtful. He looked 
intently into the face of the elder as 
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he passed and asked, “ Art thou verily 
Maharana of Meywar, and is this thy 
son ?” 

Behind the curtains the two had 
overheard the conversation and the 
Maharana was ill-pleased with the 
Bheel’s treacherous offer. He did not 
look up, but passed him quickly, simply 
muttering, ‘Thou hast said it.” 

The Bheel sighed as he caught the 
brief answer and saw the two enter the 
palanquin ; but he did not move as the 
doors were closed 
and locked and the 
key given to the 
Emperor. 

Then the pro- 
cession started 
through the storm. 
The dhunnee 
walked in advance, 
with a horseman on 
either side, each 
bearing a great 
bronze lantern. 
They were sus- 
pended upon poles, 
swinging by chains. 
Behind them came 
the palanquin. On 
each side of it rode 
an officer with a 
drawn sword. Two 
more officers rode 
behind, and behind 
them came the oth- 
er lanterns lighting 
the path for Me- 
teor, bearing the 
Mogul Emperor. 
The fifty horsemen followed as best they 
could. 

The lanterns were impervious to the 
storm, but the lights flashed fitfully 
through the crystal slides as the lamps 
swung in the wind. 

When standing upon the rock above, 
the dhunnee had noted a path gradually 
climbing the cliff till it reached the 
summit some distance down the valley. 
He took this path, giving to all the im- 
pression that they were going away 
from Oudeypore. The rain had extin- 
guished the last fire. There was noth- 
ing to guide the eye, and in twisting 
and turning all were soon so thoroughly 
bewildered that when they reached the 


He recognized the ledge of rock. 
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summit and the guide turned up the 
valley, there was not one but thought 
they were still moving in the opposite 
direction. It prevented any suspicion. 

The dhunnee crept forward slowly 
and timidly, in spite of the Emperor's 
fierce demands that he move faster, till 
he recognized the ledge of rock where 
he stood with Imam as the sun went 
down. It was deserted. That was the 
place he had appointed as the rendez- 
vous for the Rajputs and he had been 
filled with fear lest 
he was leading a 
band of the bravest 
Moslem warriors 
into the midst of 
those unarmed 
men. He could 
scarcely credit it 
that the plot he had 
laid so hurriedly 
and put in motion 
almost without a 
second thought 
had actually gone 
on so far toward 
completion. In- 
stantly his whole 
being changed. He 
stopped the lan- 
tern - bearers and 
the palanquin, and 
standing before the 
Emperor said: 
“The Great Mogul 
is angry, and his 
servant little less, 
that we should 
move so slowly. I 
said one hour. Shall it be made three 
by these snails creeping on the ground 
that carry the palanquin ?” 

“Run and they shall follow!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor. 

“The burden which they bear is 
mine,” replied the dhunnee. “It is more 
precious to me than the kingdom of 
Delhi, than the whole Moslem empire. 
Shall I bid them run with it and fall 
and injure it? This will I do or give 
up the journey till it is light. There is 
a Bheel pall by this rock. The cowards 
will have fled from the tempest, but their 
horses will be there. A Bheel’s horse 
knows the mountains and cannot fall. 
I will find two that will carry the palan- 
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quin safely as fast as the Emperor can 
follow.” 

The bearers, always ready to be re- 
lieved of their burden, took the hint. 
One of them prostrated himself, crying, 
piteously, “‘O most mighty master, may 
thy power and thy majesty always in- 
crease! How can thy slave carry the 
heavy palanquin at all when he is al- 
ready dying ?” 

He held up one foot which, in the 
light of the lantern, at least, appeared 
to be badly cut and bleeding. 

With a fierce oath the Emperor turned 
to the officers beside him. 

“Go with the dog,” he said. “And 
if he has treachery in him cut him 
down.” 

The dhunnee quickly returned with 
Mahadeo and Rao. They were placed 
one before the other and the palanquin 
fastened by the poles to their saddles, 
swinging between them. 

All was ready. The dhunnee turned 
to the Mogul, saying, “The Emperor 
wishes haste. He shall move faster and 
faster till his servant knows that the 
pace displeases him.” 

The horsemen from behind had been 
gathering on that ledge of rock. Their 
animals were restless in the storm, and 
at that moment one of the horses made 
a false step in the darkness, and, with a 
fearful shriek, went over the brink with 
his rider on his back. The Emperor 
only laughed, and turning to the dhun- 
nee said, “Go. Halt not again for man 
or beast, but let the earth lie loose be- 
neath thy feet as thou valuest thy head.” 

While the Emperor spoke the dhun- 
nee drew the girdle more securely about 
his waist, twisted his fingers in a firm 
clutch upon the long hair of Mahadeo’s 
mane and muttered, “ Go.” 

With the first step the Bheel’s heart 
bounded almost to bursting, for the 
howling gale as it swept out of the valley 
brought to his ear a sound that was not 
of the gods. It was faint and distant 
and wrapped about with the wild blasts. 
No one who did not know, who was not 
waiting for it, could have heard; but 
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there was nomistake. It was the battle- 
cry of Oudeypore ! 

“Faster, Mahadeo,” muttered the 
Bheel. The horses sprang forward. 
The lantern-bearer’s horse lost his foot- 
ing, the gale swept the lantern out over 
the valley. To save himself the bearer 
let it fall, and in an instant he was leit 
behind with a curse from the Emperor. 

* Move faster,” the Mogul shouted to 
the dhunnee. “ We are upon thy heels.” 

“Faster, Mahadeo,” muttered the 
dhunnee, and the horses broke into a 
run. Then making another twist of the 
long mane about his arm, for a firmer 
hold, he added, “ Be alive now.” 

The horses seemed to catch from him 
the import of the moment. Their feet 
struck firmly. By the help of the mane 
the Bheel easily kept pace with them on 
one side, while the remaining lantern- 
bearer in the front rode on the other 
side of Mahadeo. 

They were approaching the narrow 
cut where the path came out upon the 
broader trail. A moment more and 
“Faster! faster!” said the Bheel; 
and Mahadeo sprang forward through 
the cut, swerving to the right as the 
dhunnee threw himself against his fore- 
shoulder. 

Thus forced out of space the lantern- 
bearer with his horse and lantern 
dashed into the solid rock. The horse 
clung to his feet for an instant, in 
which time the palanquin, and Rao be- 
hind it, glided through the cut. Then 
horse and rider and shattered lantern 
rolled in a tangled mass across the nar- 
row way. Instantly the two officers 
guarding the palanquin were thrown, 
and before there could be a halt two 
more were added to the struggling 
mass, the second lantern-bearers barely 
escaped, and Meteor sank upon his 
haunches under the Emperor. 

“Good, my Mahadeo, good,” mut- 
tered the Bheel. “Another light at 
least is gone.” But he did not dream 
of the extent of confusion which his 
plan had wrought or he would have 
made better account of it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HENRY B. FULLER’S REALISTIC NOVELS * 


THE greatest of all crimes against art is 
failure to interest. If a novelist is able to 
hold the attention of his readers, he is above 
the reach of all carping factionalism. It mat- 


ters not whether he enrolls himself among the. 


Romanticists, the Realists, the Writers with 
Social Problems or with Missionary Motives ; 
the Apostles of Life, High, Low, or Middling ; 
the Mystics, the Cynics, the Historical, the 
Pastoral, the Scientific, or the Nondescript. 
Contrariwise, discipleship in any of these 
creeds, or in any literary fad, is no excuse for 
dulness. 

The Andrew Langs who never read a book 
with a motive, are no less shallow than the 
Hamlin Garlands boycotting everything out 
of the ordinary. Truth and Beauty are not, 
never have been, and never will be, the mo- 
nopoly of any one sect. If it is the danger of 


the Romanticist to be cheaply theatrical, it is 
the equal risk of the Realist to be inanely cir- 


cumstantial, The saving grace of the Roman- 
ticist is his tendency to select only things that 
are interesting in themselves ; the condemna- 
tion of the Realist is his horrible fallacy : 
Whatever is, is literature. 

The Realist is the epicist of the inconsequen- 
tial, the microscopist of the commonplace. 
This throws him upon Style as the sole ap- 
peal to interest. Now Style is the possession 
of one novelist in a thousand, and Style per se 
is the vanity of vanities. Style is the happy 
expression of an idea; or, Style = an idea x 
happy expression. When the idea is m7, it 
takes very little mathematics to show what is 
left of the Style. F 

In nine cases out of ten the plot selected by 
the Realist is no more plausible or probable, 
when you come to dissect it, than the plot 
of the Romanticist. But the Realist is so 
timid of anything really exciting, so fearful of 
anything actually dramatic, so retrogressive 
before a climax, that he will go to any length 
rather than accept the aid of matter frankly 
interesting in itself. Of this the books of 
Henry B. Fuller, Esq., are a good example. 
He is plainly a disciple of Mr. Howells, and 
has reached that pef#k of realistic fame, a tes- 
timonial from the arch-realist himself. 

When one finds a man that can choose a 
good title for his book, the battle is half won. 
A poor name is a most ungracious invitation 


* THE CuLiFF-DWELLERs, A Novel, by Henry B. Fuller 
(Harper & Bros., New York). 

WITH THE PRoceEssion, A Novel, by Henry B. Fuller 
(Harper & Bros., New York). 


to partake. Mr. Fuller’s ‘“‘ The Cliff-Dwell- 
ers,’ published in 1893, is capitally named, 
for it describes life in an eighteen-story office 
building. ‘* With the Procession,” just pub- 
lished, is also neatly christened. Mr. Fuller 
is enthusiastic, but not madly so, over Chi- 
cago, and in its present transition stage from a 
vast hive of commerce to a great city of cult- 
ure, it presents an eminently interesting field 
for a novelist. The strange life of the am- 
bitious city is delightfully treated by Mr. 
Fuller in little essays thrown in here and there, 
or brought about in the conversation to pad 
out his plots. His selection of plots, while 
not startlingly original, is good ; but his treat- 
ment of the plots, once selected, seems to me 
in the highest degree unhappy. 

In the ‘‘ Cliff-Dwellers ” the plot subsidiary 
is like this: A dark-eyed villain with a voice 
as heavenly as his heart is otherwise, fascinates 
the daughter of a capitalist, elopes with her, 
maltreats her cruelly, is found by a Canadian 
girl he had betrayed and discarded, and finally 
deserts his young wife, who is taken home by 
her indignant parents and divorced from her 
recreant husband. In its bald outlines this 
plot would suffice either for the cheap sen- 
sationalism of a Mrs. Southworth or for the 
artistic depth of a Thomas Hardy. It is 
certainly startlingly romantic for one of the 
Howells school. 

It is in the treatment that Realism asserts 
itself. We never have a love-scene between 
the mercenary tenor, and the idealizing girl. 
Their infatuation comes to us only in random 
bits of gossip and the small talk of other and 
disinterested characters. The deserted Ca- 
nadienne appears only once, timidly asking the 
way to the office of her betrayer. The stormy 
scenes of cruelty in the unhappy home of the 
beaten and deserted wife never appear. Her 
humilation in the divorce court is unnoticed - 
before the details of outwitting the reporters, 
the matter-of-factness of the judge, and the 
final notoriety of the unquenchable news- 
papers. Theonly one whose woe comes to us 
at first hand is that of the hero, George Ogden, 
who has met the wife once or twice and ‘is not 
quite sure whether or not he likes the wife’s 
sister better than another girl! And _ his 
chagrin is depicted with delicious humor as 
he lies ‘‘ lathered and defenceless ” in a barber's 
chair! And this is Realism, this enthusiastic 
devotion to remote minutia, this phlegmatic 
neglect of real human interest ! Of course, 
these details may be also interesting, but it 
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is inhumanity to allow them utterly to crowd 
out more important matters. 

The trouble is that the Realist is afraid of 
being vigorous for fear of seeming theatric. 
He trembles at the thought of stirring the 
reader. He is not stirred hiraself, and he 
would be insulted if he should ever ‘*make 
his reader breathe fast, as one that had been 
running.” The Realist abhors the cumulative 
effect of well-selected, well-adjusted scenes, 
and, in consequence, he leaves the reader as 
listless and as out of sympathy with the char- 
acters as their author himself seems to be. 

Another realistic fault Mr. Fuller shares 
with the rest of his school is selective and 
constructive weakness. When an artist sits 
him down to paint a landscape, he does not 
reproduce everything he sees, exactly as he 
sees it—unless his artistic ability reaches no 
farther than the manipulation or imitation of 
the impartial camera. The artist first debates 
long as to the most effective point of view, 
then he heightens the drama of his landscape 
by careful juxtaposition of its best points, 
The minute details he only hints at, with a 
veilingly suggestive brush, lest they detract 
from the matters of central importance rather 
than support them. i 

So in writing a novel, conversation is a 
most artistic method of disclosing a plot, 
when it can be kept constantly interesting 
without straining its naturally colloquial 
flow. But to reproduce a bushel of gabbling 
to get one kernel of plot, is certainly bad art. 
Mr. Fuller can at times be highly entertain- 
ing, as in the delicious and stirring scene at 
the house of Mrs. Bates (in **‘ With the Pro- 
cession”), where that vivacious leader of 
society eulogizes glowingly her rise from the 
moderate circumstances of the middle class 
to the forefront of Chicago aristocracy, and 
vet admits her fondness for the good old ways 
of the good old days. But this inspiration 
over, the cloddish theories of realism drag him 
back to a stretch of conversational monotony 
that is appalling. When the plot is beyond 
the reach of crisp, vivid dialogue, the author 
ought to skim over events himself. The 
world allows an author a logic and a poetic 
fervor it denies to his puppets. 

That Mr. Fuller is not devoid of dramatic 
power is seen in the ‘‘ Cliff-Dwellers,” which, 
at the close, indulges itself in a series of most 
heterodox and dramatic scenes. The meeting 
between Abbie Brainard and her drunken, 
disowned brother Marcus, is as full of sombre 
thrill and shuddering premonition as the 
sodden and wintry park in which the scene 
is fittingly set. ‘* With the Procession,” how- 
ever, has its main strength and movement 
at the beginning. The latter half is too full 
of the woes of building, and the details of 
high society in Chicago to probe the reader's 
interest very far. The pitiful fate of the old 
father, almost bankrupted and harried into 
his grave by the family’s attempt to keep up 
with ‘the Procession,” is the only sharp ap- 
peal to the emotions. 

_ An occasional bit of symbolism is indulged 
in by Mr. Fuller, but it seems to me to lose its 
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effect, mainly, for the lack of an adroitly 
pasted label. When Daudet, in his ‘‘ Sapho,” 
describes how the hero meets Sapho, and in a 
burst of enthusiasm picks her up and carries 
her up five flights of stairs, the first at a run, 
the second at a fast walk, the third more 
slowly, the fourth with vast effort, and the 
fifth with smothering anguish till he drops her 
with a gasp of huge relief at the top, Daudet 
adds, at once: ‘*This was the history of 
his whole life with the woman,” and forth- 
with the episode is glorified into radiant sym- 
bolism. 

Mr. Fuller, however, waits so long for his ex- 
planatory tag that the reader can only acknowl- 
edge the art, without being moved by it. The 
long description, in ‘* The Cliff-Dwellers,” of 
a ride along country roads, in which the gir], 
Jessie Bradley, drives rashly and with a free 
rein, while George Ogden is helplessly pas- 
sive, seems to the unsuspecting reader only 
one of many incgnsequential events. And 
when, after the two are married and the wom- 
an wrecks her husband’s fortune, a reference 
is made to this scene, over a hundred pages 
off, it has lost its chance at power. A similar 
symbol of his life, in the rising of the moon 
simultaneously with the setting of the sun is 
similarly referred to, when Ogden remarries. 

The consecution of events is not always the 
most perfect, especially in ‘* The Cliff-Dwell- 
ers,” which is handicapped by a rash attempt 
to compress almost all the action into the nar- 
row walls of the eighteen-story office building. 
Thus the lingering illness and final death of 
Ogden’s wife is described with much pathos, 
but, before we know it, she isill again and the 
death is repeated. ‘* With the Procession ” is 
in every way a more mature work, even in its 
faults, which have no lack of self-confidence. 

The Realist is nothing, indeed, if his studieg 
in character are not well done, and Mr. Ful- 
ler’s books treat a number of distinctive Amer- 
ican types with much acuteness of observation 
and much patriotic deprecation, even of their 
most ultra-American faults. He is fond of 
treating spinsters with an idealizing, loving 
partiality, as in Abbie Brainard and Jane 
Marshall, each the heroine of her book. Mr. 
Fuller’s heroes are never above the tempta- 
tions of ordinary men. George Ogden em- 
bezzles under the stress of circumstances, and 
even stanch old David Marshall was not 
above rescuing himself from bankruptcy by 
questionable means. Mr. Fuller is not afraid 
of frankly defending Chicago against Amer- 
icans, and America against the Old World. 
His equipment of wide culture gives these de- 
fences an authority and a discretion that is un- 
usual. 

He has brought into ‘* The Procession ” two 
of the “ Cliff-Dwellers.” Theodore Brower, 
the insurance man, reappears, much aged, and 
Cecilia Ingles also flits about in the back- 
ground. In the ‘‘ Cliff-Dwellers ”’ she is al- 
ways talked about and always expected on the 
scene, but is kept tantalizingly out of sight 
until, at the very end of the book, she walks 
into a box at the opera. But Mrs. Sue Bates 
is undoubtedly Mr. Fuller’s best piece of 
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characterization, with her blithe and breezy 
embonpoint, though Truesdale Marshall, a 
magnetic son of idleness, is also well studied. 
Mr. Fuller’s style is not without its high 
finish, though he is apt to fall into that pom- 
pous circumlocution which many think the 
highest kind of humor. It is certainly the 
heaviest. Strong and vigorous bits of scenery 


can be picked out here and there, but, on the 
whole, the style, abounding as it does in John- 
sonese Latinity, is far from easy and vivacious. 
He is not above repeating a fine line with 
frank self-appreciation. Thus the word “ shat- 
tered,” orce it rings sonorously in this sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The morning sun shattered its beams 
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over a tumult of roofs,” is called upon to 
do yeoman service time and again later on. 
He is fond also of carrying his metaphors al- 
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canyon, at the beginning of ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwell- 
ers,” stood the searching completeness with re- 
markable success. 

The Thackeray-like definiteness of allusion 
to familiar people and places and customs 
will make these books a delightful mine of in- 
formation on small points to the antiquaries of 
future generations ; but one might wish that a 
little more heed had been given to the languish- 
ing interest of the contemporary customer. 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


OWARD the end of the season, and 
ji when the watering -places are de- 

serted, people who own country 
residences inaugurate house-parties. In 
France, where chateau-life is a feature, 
the dressmakers invent many charming 
costumes for such uses. There are de- 
licious gowns of soft Persian silk, crépe 
de chine, of fine dimity, organdie, chif- 
fon, and lace. 

In fact, it would seem as if nothing 
more beautiful could be created, for the 
supreme note of elegance has been at- 
tained in the summer and autumn 
toilettes which are worn at fétes, garden- 
parties, and in the house. 

A gown designed for a house-party 
at a country residence is of changeable 
coral silk cut in many gores, each one 
outlined with an embroidery in coral 
and gilt beads. The bodice is of reed- 
green gauze, with a corselet of change- 
able velvet in green and coral color. 
The crushed girdle is of coral velvet 
held by cabochons of rose-pink coral. 

Another country house toilette has 
a skirt of gray crépon with a corsage 
of mauve liberty satin in a pattern of 
palm-leaves, with a sort of pleated bib 
front of cream organdie tucked and 
lace-edged. The crush collar and belt 
are of mauve Dresden-patterned rib- 
bon. 

Garden-party toilettes are made quite 
as dressy as those for balls, and are com- 
posed of such fragile materials as chif- 

#, fon, tulle, and lace. The sole thing that 
‘4m distinguishes them from ball toilettes 
wil! is the fact that they are not décolleté, 
and that a hat is worn with them. 
Quantities of artificial blossoms are 

used upon the corsage. 

BUN MOTT A handsome toilette worn at Sara- 
ee i N\ toga lately was of jaspé moire or pop- 





lin moire. The character of the dress 
was in the sleeves, which were of the 
bishop shape, straight and full and 
buttoned tightly at the wrists, beneath 
cuffs of transparent white organdie 
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edged with butter-colored Valenciennes. 
A broad sailor collar with pointed ends 
almost covered the plain bodice, and 
the ends were tucked away beneath a 
girdle of jetted satin. 

A noticeable toilette was of ivy-green 
erépon with an eccentric little cape of 
black chiffon, tied at the neck with long 
streamers of satin ribbon. The hat was 
of rustic thatched straw in pale green, 
garlanded with ivy-leaves and red 
berries, intermingled with small black 
wings. 

A carriage costume of geranium 
grenadine trimmed with plissés of black 
gauze was elegant and rather showy. 

A smart coaching costume was com- 


posed of biscuit-colored ladies’ cloth, 
made with a not too voluminous skirt, 
which was braided in black in a vermi- 
celli pattern. The blouse was of shot 
rose and fawn silk, with a quaint little 
cape of the cloth lined with rose taffeta, 
while over it was a pleated collarette of 
cream chiffon. The hat was of yellow 
Tuscan straw trimmed with eglantine 
and crushed rosettes of pink and fawn 
colored net. 

A long Louis XVI. coat of pearl gray 
cloth embroidered in silver and thrown 
back from a blouse of accordion pink 
chiffon was the acme of artistic beauty. 
The skirt worn with it was of flowered 
pompadour taffeta, the ground, of a ten- 
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der gray, strewn with enormous sprays of 
pink roses. The hat was of gray straw 
with a panache of gray and pink plumes ; 
under the brim was set a knot of rose- 
colored velvet. 

For evening nothing lights up better 
than pale yellow, which is becoming 
alike to blonde and brunette. 

A beautiful gown is of primrose gauze 
wrought in an all-over pattern of black 
butterflies, the latter being of transpar- 
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ent appliqués of black lace. The bod- 
ice was a mass of scintillant jet, an 
enormous jetted butterfly with out- 
stretched wings extending across the 
bust from one shoulder to the other ; 
two lengths of pleated black chiffon 
floated from the shoulders, descending 
to the foot of the skirt in diaphanous 
folds. 

Petunia crépon was the material of 
which a superb dinner gown was com- 
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posed. The bodice was intermingled 
with folds and puffs of chiffon of the 
same color. A sash and shoulder knots 
of black chiné ribbon figured in a pat- 
tern of petunias completed the costume. 
A parure of intaglio amethysts was 
worn with this chic toilette. 

A fetching ball gown is of pale pink 
Henri IL. brocade, with the design out- 
lined in small gilt spangles. A sash of 
pink satin was caught at the waist with 
a long buckle of brilliants. The corsage 
was of daffodil chiffon, with a plastron of 
cream gauze wrought in paillettes. 

A bridal costume is of ivory-satin 
duchesse, with a square train outlined 
with plissés of chiffon, caught here and 
there with knots of orange-blossoms. 
The corsage was of chiffon in small 
bouillonnés, belted with a glittering gir- 
dle of rhinestones and pearls. The long 
sleeves have narrow cuffs of duchesse 
lace, and the frilling at the throat is of 
the same lace. 

A lovely gown is of flowered pekin in 
stripes of turquoise blue and white, with 
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a design of 
roses in fad- ~Zy 
ed tones of 27H 
red and yel- & 
low. The 
waist is 
trimmed 
with chiffon in the 
form of a Corda 
neckerchief, which is crossed 
and fastened beneath a 
erushed belt of 
black satin. 

A travelling or 
dust cloak saves 
handsome dresses, 

and in warm 
weather may be 

worn over a 

shirt waist ; itis 

comfortable and 

at the same time 

elegant. The pret- 

tiest are of change- 

able surah, accor- 

dion-pleated from 

neck to foot, and 

tied together with 

ribbons or fas- 

tened with fancy 

buttons. Gray, 

tan, brown, dark red, and blue 
are the most useful colors. 

The materials mostly employed 
for fall costumes are of infinite 
variety. Crépons still have a fee- 
ble tenure of life, and having 
been manufactured in large quan- 
tities, the dealers assert that they 
are fashionable. However, things 





i i die, combined 
Misszs’ Danctne Gown.—It is composed of sheer pink organdie, 
a fogging 3 and trimmed with ruchings of water-melon green 
ribbon. 
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point to a smooth season, where mohairs, 
whipeords, and cloths will be para- 
mount. Fayetta is a pretty and dura- 
ble material, eminently adapted for even- 
ing and house costumes. 

Mohair brilliantine is by all odds the 
most successful material of the season. 
The importers cannot manufacture it 
fast enough to supply the demand. The 
finest qualities have a high lustre, and 
its wearing qualities are excellent. It 
is not only worn for utility dresses, but 
in light colors is fashioned into charm- 
ing evening gowns. Black mohair skirts 
are worn with light-colored waists of the 
same material or those of silk. It wears 
better than silk. 

One falls to wondering whether the 
reign of the blouse will come to an end 
with the summer. At present it reigns 
supreme—blouses of gauze, chiffon, and 
taffeta, tucked and fluffy, with innumer- 
able ruffles of Valenciennes, of pleated 
chiffon, of delicate embroidery. The 
newest blouses are those of semi-trans- 
parent gray batiste in an open-work, 
geometrical pattern. 

A blouse of pale-colored Scotch plaid, 
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with very bouffante sleeves of black 
chiffon, has a great deal of style. 

The hair-cloth skirts are delightful 
for summer wear. No other petticoat, 
save a short under one, need be worn, 
provided the skirt is faced up with silk 
to about the depth of a quarter or half 
a yard. These skirts stand out beauti- 
fully and are exceedingly cool. They 
obviate the necessity of putting hair- 
cloth in the back of skirts. A new de- 
velopment is the wearing of hair-cloth 
in colors, which does away the necessity 
of facing with silk. 

One of the latest freaks of fashion is 
the wearing of Etons of white piqué 
with dark serge skirts. Just the oppo- 
site effect is attained when the skirt is 
of white mohair and the coat of black, 
dark blue, or red. 

Pearl. buttons, both large and small, 
are used upon jackets of wool and wash 
Three upon each side of the 
front, when they are large, are sufficient. 
Many small bullet buttons of pearl are 
noticeable ; they are placed upon revers, 
down each side of the open jacket, some- 
times in groups of three, and on each 
side of the top pleat of the sleeve. 


























9. Coacutne Costume.—The material is réséda crépon ; the skirt is slashed over 
lengths of embroidered grass linen, the same being repeated in the under corsage 
over which is draped the sleeves. 
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The milliners predict a season of pict- 
ure hats. The rakish-looking Velasquez 
and Rubens hats, the coquettish head- 
gear familiarized to us by the portrait 
of the lovely Duchess of Devonshire, the 
three-cornered Napoleon hat, and the 
more sober toque, all will make a bid for 
favor. The Dutch bonnet has had its 
day. The milliners always viewed it with 
disfavor, for almost any woman could 
twist a scrap of lace, a knot of flowers, 
and a feather or two into the semblance of 
a bonnet ; and most frightful, it must be 
acknowledged, were some of the results. 





u sn Ht \ X < / “ 
eA Clover pink, petunia, 
‘ vileux rose, and geranium 
are all fashionable colors. 





1. Yacutinc Costume. 
—The material is cream 
storm - serge; the waist 
and trimmings are of 
dark-red wool; the an- 
chors are in red. 

2. Youne Lapy’s WatTER- 
ING-PLACE Gown.—Of heli- 
otrope organdie ; the yoke 
and panels are of pink and 
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black striped organdie ; sash of helio- 
trope satin. 

3. House Dress.—Cream wool with 
plain skirt. The bodice is of cream 
lace, strapped with the material. Cas- 
cades of lace fall over the sleeves. 

4. Surrt Waist. —This is an admirable 
model for silk waists; the yoke and 
cuffs may be of embroidery or lace. 

5. Fancy Steeve.—This sleeve is suit- 
able for dressy occasions and is trimmed 
with velvet and rhinestone buckles. 

7. Fatt Wrav.—This is of tan cloth 
combined with English check in tan and 
red ; it may be made to match a suit. 
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8. Sax Brovse.—It may be of two 
shades of plain and figured silk, or of 
silk strapped with velvet. 

10. Arrernoon Gown.—The material 
is golden-brown taffeta strewn with 
green fleurettes ; the trimming consists 
of plissés of green chiffon. 

11. Gret’s Dress.—This simple and 
stylish costume may be made in challie, 
or any of the French wash materials. * 

12. Fancy Corsace.—This charming 
waist is of Pompadour taffeta of pale- 
rose color, with a design in black ; the 
over-bodice is of rose faille filled in 
with point de Paris lace. 
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THE BELT AND BUCKLE 


Tue zone or belt is one of the most 
ancient of ornaments and was an im- 
portant portion of the female dress. 
‘he Zone of Venus has been celebrated 
by poets, and to its potency much of 
her beauty was ascribed. The belt has 
a recurrent popularity, and for years 
at a time has been almost consigned to 
oblivion. 

Belts are presumably unfit for aught 
but very slender women, but the vaga- 
ries of fashion have decreed the wear- 
ing of them hy long and short, stout 
and thin. There is, however, a great 
deal in knowing how to wear it. The 
wearing of a belt demands the donning 
of long-waisted corsets, which elongate 
the figure and impart to it an appear- 
ance of slenderness. However, a long 
waist is not a desirable thing in a little 
woman. People shouid study their fig- 
ures and endeavor to proportion the 
space between the waist-line and the 
lower limbs. A small woman with an 
inordinately long waist is, in artists’ 
parlance, out of drawing, as is also her 
taller sister whose waist is dispropor- 
tionately abbreviated, causing her to 
look like a calf—all legs. 

With the shirt-waist the belt is in- 
evitable ; it looks best matching the 
skirt rather than the corsage. A black 
belt is always in good taste, particu- 
larly for robust women, and gives the 
waist a sunken rather than a protu- 
berant effect, which makes it appear 
smaller and rounder. Slight women 
may choose light-colored belts with 
impunity, which are extremely pretty 
with pale-hued summer fabrics. The 
latter may girth their slender waists 
with broad girdles ; the woman inclined 
to embonpoint should never don a belt 
over two inches in ‘width. 

Buckles and clasps this season are 
veritable articles de luxe, many of them 
being of gold set with jewels. Some 
of these ornaments are of such enor- 
mous proportions that they remind one 
of the egis of Minerva, or the buckler 
of Alexander; others are shaped like 
the almost square knee- buckles our 
grandfathers used to wear with their 
silk stockings and small-clothes. 

The military buckle has caught the 
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fancy of the girls, and many a West 
Point man has robbed himself in order 
to present this coveted ornament to his 
sweetheart. Those, however, who can- 
not beg them, may purchase them at 
any of the fashionable jewellers, en- 
graved with an elaborate and undeciph- 
erable monogram— supposed, of course, 
to be the offering of some ardent mili- 
tary admirer. 

Among the daintiest clasps are those 
of oblong shape, set with a miniature 
of some dead -and-gone beauty, sur- 
rounded with a rim of lustreless Etrus- 
can gold in pierced work; others are 
entirely of delicate Venetian filigree in 
basket or floral patterns. Very pretty 
are the buckles in gold or silver with a 
floral device in enamelled forget-me- 
nots, daisies, or pansies, which are the 
favorite designs. Others are of the 
brilliant Moscow enamel studded with 
blood-red coral or pale-blue turquoise ; 
those of hammered Norwegian silver, 
slightly oxidized, are artistic and ele- 
gant. 

The heart, a sentimental device great- 
ly in favor this season, is shown in belt 
fastenings. It is solid and engraved or 
of beaten work, or it consists of a silver 
heart in outline which lovingly clasps 
the slender waist ; don’t, however, if 
you are over twenty, attempt to wear 
this youthful ornament. 

Yachting and tennis belts are appro- 
priately decorated. Those for yacht- 
ing show square or oblong clasps in 
dead gold or satin-silver enclosed in 
a border of gold or silver ropes twisted 
into a coil at the corners ; on the broad 
expatse is a raised nautical emblem con- 
sisting of a club flag done in enamel in 
the realistic colors. Men as well as 
women wear these marine insignia. 
United States flags or private pennons 
are also used. Belt ribbons striped 
in college colors are greatly affected by 
young and romantic girls, the belt and 
the hat band frequently matching in 
color, a tribute to some manly athlete 
who pulls the best stroke-oar or wields 
the bat with a strong and graceful arm. 

Black and white belts of heavy corded 
silk are most commonly adopted ; moire 
ribbons over a stiff foundation look well. 

Other belts are made of flexible 
gold links like ancient chain armor, and 
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others are of ribbon wrought in a showy 
pattern of spangles and jewelled cabo- 
chons. Leather belts look well with bath- 
ing, tennis, boating, or golfing costumes, 
as they have an appearance of solidity 
and usefulness. The Java lizard with 
its quaint markings, and the South 
American snake -skins, are the most 
elegant and costly. Dressy belts are 
of suede in the brown tints, or of kid 
in white, écru, and delicate hues to 
match pale-colored gowns. 

A useful thing is a belt made almost 
as wide as the one usually worn, and of 
zine or tin, with turned-over edges ; eye- 
let holes are placed on the ends, and 
the belt is laced to the figure ; it can 
be drawn quite tightly and saves the 
over-belt from wrinkling. 


BLONDE AND BRUNETTE WOMEN 


In the old-fashioned novels the hero- 
ine was always depicted as a blonde 
with the goldenest of golden hair, eyes 
as blue as the heavens, and a lily-white 
complexion ; this was the invariable type 
of the innocent and always cruelly 
wronged young person. The feminine 
villain, on the contrary, was always 


swarthy skinned, raven-haired, and with 
snapping black eyes. 

Whether the monotony of these de- 
lineations palled upon the public, who 
were sated with blue-eyed saints and 
black-eyed adventuresses, I am not pre- 


pared to say. However, somewhere in 
the vicinity of twenty years ago, a re- 
vulsion took place in the domain of ro- 
mance. Whether the novelists had been 
reading up history and had discovered 
that Lucretia Borgia, Beatrice Cenci, 
and the Marquise de Brinvilliers, three 
unscrupulous and fascinating females 
of the Middle Ages, were of the purest 
blonde type, it would be impossible to 
declare, but it is certain that the latter- 
day school of romance-writers have 
changed their tactics, and that now the 
deeply designing adventuress is painted 
in the guise of a fair-haired demon and 
the pure and much-abused heroine as a 
guileless maiden with creamy complex- 
ion, a madonna-like expression, and dark 
hair, generally described as akin to the 
dusk of a summer eventide, indefinite, 
impalpable, and delightfully vague. 
About the same era when the dark- 
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skinned female sinner was the synonym 
for wickedness, the newspapers declared 
that it was the woman with snapping 
black eyes who went into the divorce 
courts, and was guilty of all the crimes 
enumerated in the decalogue. 

Now newspaper reports have changed ; 
and it is the golden-haired woman who 
browbeats her spouse, deserts her chil- 
dren, and commits the most brutal 
crimes. Blue eyes and blonde hair are 
no longer a synonym for an angelic dis- 
position; on the contrary, blondes are 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust. 

The increase of the bleaching habit 
may be to blame for much of this unde- 
served obloquy, as most of the latter-day 
adventuresses have, by artificial means, 
converted their raven tresses into tawny 
ones, without, perchance, changing their 
dispositions. 

The baby-faced woman is, however, 
the most dangerous of all; she gazes 
up into a man’s face with her wide-open 
violet eyes in a most innocent and con- 
fiding way, which disarms the average 
man completely. She can burst into 
tears upon the slightest provocation, 
and in this way enforces acquiescence 
whether or no. It is the flaxen-haired, 
putty-faced woman who rules her hus- 
band and her household with a rod of 
iron ; while yielding and ingenuous to 
all appearances, she possesses an inex- 
orable will, and is pugnacious, deter- 
mined, and invincible. 


THE SENTIMENT OF SEALING-WAX 

In ancient times the folding of a letter 
was a high art, for envelopes were un- 
known, and no person’s education was 
deemed complete unless they could fold 
a letter in the proper manner. In these 
days a ribbon or silken cord was tied 
about the missive with intricate knots; 
the lovers of olden time were wont to 
untie the Gordian knots which fastened 
their love-letters in true Alexandrian 
fashion, and were in the habit of sever- 
ing the silken strings with their swords. 

Then some genius invented sealing- 
wax, which was only used by lords and 
ladies, the humbler wafer serving the 
common people. 

As the age became more utilitarian 
both wafers and wax were consigned to 
oblivion, the gummed envelope taking 
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their place ; for quite a number of years 
the art of sealing a letter was wellnigh 
forgotten. 

When the cyclone of estheticism rolled 
over the civilized world, there was a 
return to ancient things, and with many 
other charming customs sealing - wax 
was revived. Our grandmothers and 
grandfathers used scarlet wax for seal- 
ing both their business and sentimental 
communications. Now there is wax ap- 
propriate to every occasion. 

The French, with the exaggerated but 
pretty conceits incident to that nation, 
have invented a sealing-wax code which 
has a distinct language of its own. An- 
other canon of la mode is that the paper 
and wax should be of the same color, 
although white with colored wax is ad- 
mirable. Violent contrasts are always 
in bad taste. 

Of course, the papeterie used for nup- 
tial announcements is of a white or 
creamy tint; the wax chosen should 
match. Black is used when sending out 
obituary notices or when replying to 
letters of condolence. For ceremonious 
dinner invitations chocolate or wine color 
is de regle. Scarlet is strictly relegated 
to law documents and business corre- 
spondence. Ruby color, which signifies 
ardor, is that chosen by engaged people ; 
the lover who has aspirations, but is not 
quite sure of acceptance, uses green, the 
emblem of hope. A dead-leaf brown, 
significant of sighs and wilted hopes, is 
suitable when a discarded suitor writes 
to a fair one. Blue is the symbol of con- 
stancy, yellow of jealousy, and a pale un- 
certain green means distrust and re- 
proaches. School-girls are fond of using 
pink, the roseate hue being indicative 
of their gushing feelings. Gray is the 
tint of friendship and best adapted for 
general correspondence. 

Seals are usually made of bloodstone, 
agate, carnelian, or amethyst, engraved 
with a heraldic or sentimental device. 
The crest is more generally used than 
the coat-of-arms. Fancy devices, such as 
a butterfly taking flight, the emblem of 
Psyche or the soul; a serpent with his 
tail in his mouth, the symbol of eternity ; 
a winged Mercury, etc.—all are pretty 
and suitable. Frequently a motto is em- 
ployed, the Greek letters AEI, mean- 
ing forever, being a favorite. Tout a toi, 
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Mizpah, or other words with a tender 
meaning, are also used. 

The proper sealing of a missive almost 
amounts to an art, and very few persons 
are skilled in it. Most of the seals one 
notices are irregular blotches of wax of 
unsymmetrical form, which impart an ap- 
pearance of slovenliness and haste to even 
the neatest envelope. A letter cannot 
be properly sealed in a hurry, for care 
is necessary. In the first place, deli- 
cate-colored wax becomes smirched and 
smoked by being held in the candle un- 
til it is on fire ; the wax should be held 
close to the candle, sufficiently so to meet 
it; it should be put on with caution, 
taking care to make the seal a perfect 
circle; it should be laid on several times 
until the desired thickness is attained. 
Before applying the fancy seal, take the 
letter and hold the wax near the flame of 
the candle ; when sufficiently soft stamp 
it firmly with the seal, which should be 
first dipped in water to prevent it ad- 
hering to the wax. 


THE TABLE-CLOTH 


Tue table-cloth and its decoration 
affords great scope to the artist, for 
even such an eminent one as Mr. Walter 
Crane does not disdain to occupy him- 
self with designing table-linen. An ex- 
ceedingly ornate cloth, depicting the 
pleasures of the table, is the work of 
this gentleman. In the centre is a disk 
or central sun with radiating points 
and with symbolic figures grouped 
around it ; a slender female form typi- 
cal of Sight holds a lamp in one hand, 
while she shades her eyes with the 
other as she gazes into the dim dis- 
tance; below are peacocks’ tails and 
groups of roses. Smell is symbolized by 
another feminine figure, who holds one 
of the roses in her hand and seems to 
be enjoying its fragrance. Touch is per- 
sonified by a lovely maiden ; a winged 
Cupid clasps his chubby arms about her 
neck. The sense of Taste is typified by 
the figure of a man who seems imbued 
with the delights of the table. Hearing 
shows a youth blowing upon a trumpet. 
The ornamental border of this superb 
piece of table-linen is composed of the 
animals used as food—such as the boar, 
the hare, the deer, fishes, lobsters, etc. 
Bottles of wine are conspicuous. 
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EDMUND RUSSELL ON THE WEAR- 
ING OF JEWELS 


THE DIAMOND 


Tue diamond decreases beauty as it 
increases in size. It is most effective 
worn in designs of small stones. It 
really only becomes brilliant women ; 
a poor conversationalist should beware 
of flashing gems. The diamond ear- 
rings of the ordinary woman only ad- 
vertise how successful her husband has 
been in business ; they rank with the 
diamonds of the actress. 

The most becoming stone on the 
flesh is the pink diamond. For a day- 
time ring a man should wear the 
brown diamond. Ugly women may 


wear black diamonds, but had better § 


choose interesting jewels of strange de- 
sign or historic association. If an ugly 
woman wants an expensive jewel of 
distinction let her wear chrysoberyl, 
cat’s-eyes, or Alexandrite. 


THE SAPPHIRE 


The sapphire which tones best with 
blue eyes and black hair is the star 
sapphire or “asteria.” It is found 
of immense size. Its sister, the star 
ruby, has a gray-violet gleam. These 
beautiful stones shine, with a morning 
star of light, like the dull radiance of 
cats’-eyes. The Orientals love them, 
and say they flash without giving pain. 
Both these gems are effective for gentle- 
men’s rings, as indeed are all stones cut 
en cabochon. 

Emeralds are nearly always mounted 
badly ; they should be the climax to 
many other tones of green. The enam- 
els of India show them in best taste, 
and they can be associated with jade, 
chrysoprase, Alexandrite, beryl, and 
aquamarine. 


THE RUBY 


The ruby, if fine, far exceeds the dia- 
mond in value; but we may take com- 
fort in the fact that the least expensive 
rubies are the most becoming. Their 
tones more relate to the tones of the 
flesh, which is the test in all personal 
color combinations. The trade value 
and the beauty value of jewels do not 
always agree. The finest sapphires be- 


Edmuna Russell as Prince Siddhartha 


come mere black spots at night. Rubies 
should be worn en masse to be effective. 
Strong-featured women may affect 
them, but it is better to have a bushel 
of garnets than one ruby. Very delicate 
women who are dark, should wear 
moonstones with a few small diamonds ; 
if blonde, straw - colored topaz. Ham- 
mered gold is becoming to energetic 
women. Serious, iron-gray women 
should wear ornaments of blackened 
silver. 


THE OPAL 


The opal has returned to favor and 
is becoming to every style. The tur- 
quoise mounts wonderfully with the 
peacock - blue Australian opal. The 
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Jewelled Hand-ornaments. 


Hungarian opals of ruddy tone are 
best with many small Burmese rubies. 
There is a green opal which should be 
mounted with peridots or green gar- 
nets. The most occult gem in the 
world is the black opal with gleams of 
hidden fire. 

A woman who wishes to appear of 
classic culture should wear ornaments 
of Castellani gold. The Princess of 
Wales has a wonderful diadem in this 
work, of seed pearls and woven gold. 
The most distinguished jewel is the 
pear-shaped pearl; the most patrician 
a parure is of violet-tinted pearls.—In- 
terview with Epmunp Rosset. 


The 


Who can supply the blanks ? 
various words must be made from one 
word of four letters :-——A——old wom- 
an with——intent put on her——-and 
away she went——she cried give me, I 
pray, the wherewithal to——this day. 
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In both Gottingen and Heidelberg 
the universities have opened their doors 
to women students. In Switzerland 
there is great liberality in this respect, 
many Russian women entering for the 
law and medical courses. In Glasgow 
the Tailors’ Union insists that the wom- 
en should be paid the same wages as 
men. 

Ix New York the sweaters earn a pre- 
carious livelihood, and by working from 
five in the morning until twelve at night 
they rarely earn more than one dollar a 
day, and must besides work in crowded 
tenements, devoid of -fresh air and the 
appliances for cleanliness. They must 
also own their sewing-machines. On 
piecework they earn forty cents a dozen 
for knee-pants, shirt - waists, ete. By 
working steadily for nineteen hours, 
they cannot turn out more than two 
dozen and a half pairs. 

Epmunp’ Rvssett’s book, “Jewel 
Don’ts,” contains any number of valua- 
ble hints on the wearing of jewels. A 
woman frequently ruins the entire effect 
of an elegant toilette by adorning her- 
self with gems which have no relation 
whatever to the color and character of 
acostume. Mr. Russell, who is an emi- 
nent authority about such things, looks 
upon the matter from an artistic stand- 
point, and has made it a life-long study. 


Oxe of the prominent young society 
lions of London is an adept at embroid- 
ery, and can give many a woman points 
as to the blending of colors and the 
latest stitchery. If the new man is 
going to take to such feminine employ- 
ments, the new woman can go on her 
way rejoicing. She will be at liberty to 
accept public emolument while her hus- 
band remains at home and does the 
family sewing. The young man in ques- 
tion makes lovely sofa-pillows, which he 
presents to his fair friends. 


Tue Omnium is the fashionable bicycle 
club in Paris. Those who do not care 
to ride may meet each other and enjoy 
a cup of tea or something stronger. 
This club is under the auspices of the 
eccentric and jin de siécle Princess de 
Sagan, who is fond of byking in the 
Bois, and is an expert cyclist. 





WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, who was 
so prominent in organizing the Na- 
tional Council of Women, is an enthusi- 
astic dress-reformer. If her beautiful 
figure and clear, healthy complexion 
are due to the wearing of unshackled 
garments—let us all go and do like- 
wise. However, some of us will doubt- 
less be sufficiently incredulous to think 
that it might be the natural birthright 
of Mrs. Foster, and not actually due to 
reform dress. : 

Miss Smallwood is a colored teacher 
in the Haines School of Augusta, Ga. 
She had a hard time getting together 
the money necessary to take a course in 
Kindergarten work, but after many dis- 
couragements, succeeded in entering a 
school in Buffalo. After her gradua- 
tion, the ladies of Buffalo interested 
themselves in her undertaking, and pre- 
sented her with an outfit for her work 
in order to enable her to train the col- 
ored children in the South. Success 


has attended Miss Smallwood’s efforts. 
Mrs. Eleanor Kirk Ames has a charm- 
ing home in Brooklyn, where she pub- 


lishes Eleanor Kirk’s Jdea, which is a 
bright one, and dedicated to the inter- 
ests of women. Mrs. Ames’s work on 
the “Influence of the Zodiac on Human 
Life,” has met with an unprecedented 
sale, and as a reader of horoscopes she 
is well versed. It was Mrs. Ames who 
pennéd the predictions regarding the 
influence of the signs under which Mr. 
Thomas Platt and Mayor Strong were 
born. Those who know these gentle- 
men assert that the reading was a mar- 
vellously correct one. 

Kathryn Kidder, after-making a pile 
of money on “ Madame Sans Géne,” has 
gone abroad to enjoy it. Réjane was 
very much disgusted with Miss Kidder, 
because that enterprising lady had fore- 
stalled her in its production in America. 
In many respects Miss Kidder’s per- 
formance was superior to that of the 
French actress. 

An earnest Christian woman is the 
Reverend Phoebe Hanaford, who elected 
to enter the ministry when very young. 
She supported a large family of chil- 
dren by her profession, besides attend- 
ing to her household duties. Mrs. 


Hanaford is an orator of no mean power, 
and an excellent parliamentarian. 

Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse has 
the unique distinction of being a chief 
of the Six Nations, which consist of the 
Indian tribes of New York and Canada 
consolidated. Mrs. Converse’s collection 
of Indian antiquities has a national rep- 
utation, and one room in her apartment 
is arranged like an Indian wigwam. 
Grotesque masks grin from the walls 
of Pompeiian red, trophies of the chase, 
gayly-tinted baskets, silver brooches, 
wampum belts, and a veritable embarras 
de richesse greet the eye on every side. 
Mrs. Converse wears the chief's brooch 
of silver and wampum as the insignia of 
her office. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, although 
no longer residing in New York, resents 
the idea of not being a New Yorker. 
She spends the greater portion of her 
time in Washington and Boston. She 
is an earnest club woman, and declares 
that women can do better work when 
banded together than singly. Mrs. 
Woods is a woman of dignified pres- 
ence, with a thoughtful and intelligent 
face framed in bands of dark hair. She 
dresses in mourning. 

One of the women graduates of the 
law class of the University of New York, 
has received a notarial appointment ; 
she went into real estate, made a suc- 
cess, became a member of the Real Es- 
tate Exchange, and organized a big syn- 
dicate. She is now in receipt of an 
income of several thousand dollars. 

Miss Mary Leaf is a successful deco- 
rator. She learned the trade from her 
father, and can mix colors as well as 
any of the male decorators. She fres- 
coes ceilings, does papering, and in fact 
turns her hand to anything in the line 
of household decoration. She is fre- 
quently asked to choose the furniture 
for a suite of rooms, as she has an eye 
to artistic harmony. 

Miss Kumke is the only woman who 
succeeded in passing a successful exam- 
ination before the Paris Academy of 
Science. She was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Mathematics. She is a Cal- 
ifornia girl, and not an Englishwoman 
as has been stated. 








GODEY’S 
THE DRESSING-TABLE 


BATHS 


Now that the weather is torrid and 
trying, it behooves every woman to en- 
deavor to keep herself in good con- 
dition. Cleanliness is more than ever 
incumbent during the heated term. 
Baths keep the pores open and reduce 
the temperature of the body. Some 
physicians argue that too much bathing 
is injurious. This may be true in the 
case of nervous and unhealthy persons, 
but those in a normal condition need 
not fear to bathe too frequently. A 
bath three times a day in hot weather is 
not too much for health or comfort. 
Very cooling is a starch-bath. Ordinary 


starch is dissolved in a tub of water; - 


a couple of handfuls is sufficient. When 
the skin is irritated, nothing is more 
soothing than a starch-bath, which makes 
the water look like milk. 

When salt-baths are not practicable, 
the sea-salt sold in packages is an ex- 
cellent substitute. 

Powdered borax or soda allowed to 
dissolve in the bath has admirable 
cleansing properties. 

Some of the famous beauties have a 
bath prepared with crushed strawber- 
ries, while others lie in water upon 
which float scattered rose-petals ; veri- 
ly this is carrying luxury to a remarka- 
ble extreme. Such baths are agreeable 
rather than hygienic. 

The Russian or Turkish bath should 
be used at least once a week. No one 
can be very well groomed without it. 
The steaming process cleanses the pores 
thoroughly, and the rubbing and mas- 
sage render the joints supple. Rheu- 
matic pains are much alleviated by the 
use of medicated Turkish baths. 


FOR SWEETENING THE BREATH 


Rinse the mouth in a solution of car- 
bonate of soda, or chew orris-root. 


Auice.—Try, for your own sake, “Char- 
mant,” the Turkish Wonder Balm and 
Soap, and you will be positively cured 
of your faulty complexion or kindred 
skin troubles. ‘“Charmant” does all it 
claims to do. You can obtain it at 
Turkish Balm Co. (importers), 19 Union 
Square, New York. 


FASHIONS 
THE KITCHEN 
GRAPE FRUIT SALAD 


Peel three or four ripe grape fruit ; 
carefully remove the white inside skin, 
leaving the pulp intact ; the fruit must 
be carefully prepared or it will be bit 
ter and unpalatable. Lay it in a glass 
dish or salad-bowl; make a French 
dressing with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
salt ; mix thoroughly and pour over the 
fruit ; serve. 


TURKISH SWEETMEATS 


Buck-a-ta-wy.—Roll out puff paste ex- 
tremely thin ; spread with butter, plac- 
ing one layer above the other. Place 
upon-the sheet of paste finely chopped 
walnuts or pistachio nuts; place an- 
other layer on top; cut into rounds or 
squares and bake quickly until brown ; 
pour over it a thick syrup flavored with 
orange-flower water ; serve either hot or 
cold. 
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“The Nation’s Favorite Stringed Instrument.” 


The Autoharp. 


“4 Half Million Persons have learned to play the 
Autoharp without a teacher.”— Easy To Pray. 


Prices Range from $1.50 to $150. 
If you doubt your ability to play it, there is very 


little risk in trying one of the smaller instru- 
ments :—but it will surely please you. 


Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 
Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


The chords are made for the player by a simple 
pressure of the finger upon the chord-bar, and a 


of the strings with the other hand. To 

ractise is pleasure because no discord is possible. 
The magie words in connection with the Autoharp 
are, ‘‘ Easy to Play.” The tone is soft, swee 
and pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the 
instrument has wonderful possibilities under the 
touch of a skilful hand. 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢vy zt yourself. 
It can’t deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest lace to the 


hedvinet blanket, it is without a peer 


An 


Only follow directions. 


READ 
CAREFULLY 


other soap than this, after having heard its 
you by your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G ‘ore 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Most Women 


Would like to wear a genuine all 
Whalebone corset if it wasn’t for the 
high price dealers are asking. 

Well—you know Whalebone is a 
pretty expensive article, still we man- 
age to manufacture a genuine ail 
Whalebone corset at a price that 
will suit everybody; and you can buy 
the imported 


French Red Star Corset, R. C. 


5. $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. 
- 


Coutil. Diamond Sateen. Satin. 
Ht Horn Corset of best Coutil, 

PAS . $1.50. 

isk your dealer for them! 


Be sure and look for our Trade-mark, 





the Red-Star. 
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HAIRCLOTH 


IS THE 


Standard Interlining. 


It 
It 
It 
It 
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the coolest lining made. 


made in any weight. 


the strongest lining made. 
not affected by dampness. 


very elastic and veszlient. 


It ts obtatnable in grey, black, or white. 


It will not break or crush. 


It can be made into a separate skirt. 


For sleeves and skirts tt ts beyond 


compartson. 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL VALUE 
makes it the CHEAPEST and MOST SATISFACTORY. We aquesentan: the Weft of 


our make to be ALL hair. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 
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PrInNcE UmpLE-OoGa-AGA: ‘I have been appointed a committee of one to tell you that 
we are pleased with your missionary work among us; and, in consequence, we extend the 
courtesy of a last dinner with us. The others further desire me to inquire whether you 
would prefer to be served as a soup, with pretty little greens floating around in you, or asa 
nice fricassee, brought on just before the dessert.” 











Out of sorts 


; —and no wonder. Think of the con- 
7 dition of those poor women who have 
to wash clothes and clean house in 
the old-fashioned way. They're 
tired, vexed, discouraged, out 
of sorts, with aching backs 
and aching hearts. i 
They must be out of | 
their wits. Why don’t 
they use Pearline? That } 
is what every woman who | 
values her health and strength 
is coming to. And they’re coming 
to it now, faster than ever. Every day, Pearline’s fame 
grows and its patrons increase in number. Hundreds of 
millions of packages have been used by bright women who 
want to make washing easy. 481 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


George Eliot's Complete Works, including a life of 
the author, issued in this attractive library style, uni- 
form with our remarkably successful éditions de luxe 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Victor Hugo, and Bulwer, will 
meet the demands of the literary public more fully than 
any previous edition issued in this or any other country. 

The work will contain over 150 Original Etch- 
ings and Photogravures. The photogravures are 
reproduced Jrom drawings by the most prominent 
American artists, among whom are Dielman, Har- 
per, Sandham, Taylor, Garrett, Merrill, 
and Champney. These are supplemented with pho- 
togravures from actual photographs of the localities 
described in the historical romances. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
rom new, large type, in a small page uniform with 
the édition de luxe of Dickens, and will be complete in 
24 octavo vols., bound in English vellum cloth, 
paper titles, gilt tops. It will be issued by subscription 
only, at the rate of about 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 
per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LocAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 











Scott's Waverley Novels, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 





Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
languige, and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These 
great novels have never before been properly illustrated, 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial 
Japanese paper of three hundred original etchings from 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 
among % hom are Sir J. E. Millais, BA, R. W. 
Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonniéres, ¢tc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic as 
editor, will furnish critical intr oductions, glossaries, 
and notes to each novel, supplementing Scott's own notes, 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 


made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. 
The margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small Svo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols, per month, at $2.50 
per volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with fifty additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume, 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 





Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 
Dumas novels are mainly sketched with a historical 
background, covering the romantic period of French 
history including the time of Richelieu, Louis XIV, 
XV, XV1., the French Revolution and Napoleon. His 
‘‘ Three Musketeers ”’ and ‘Count of Monte 
Cristo’? have become world famous, 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred su- 
perb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, Emile 
Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, and others, supple- 
mented by landscapes and portraits from authentic 
paintings of the sovereigns and their favorites, minis- 
ters, generals, etc. 


The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 


Allof the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Srom new, large type, ina small page with ample mar- 
gins, and will be complete in 40 octavo VOIs., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gtlt tops. Jt will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 
volumes per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Ksimitea Baition. 


A new and uniform edition of the works of this, the 
greatest of all writers on Nature, Art, and Architec 
ture, 

This edition has been carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged and is thoroughly and artistically il- 
lustrated, containing all the plates which appear in 
the original English edition, a large part of whichare 
from drawings by Ruskin, together with colored 
plates, photogravures, and tinted plates made expressly 
for this edition. 

The full-page plates are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type is largeand set in a fine open 
page. The paper is heavy coated and plated and of 
finest quality, The binding is half leather, gilt tops, 
uncut edges. The edition is limited to 750 numbered 
copies, and the set will be complete in 26 octavo vol- 
umes issued at the rate of about 2 volumes per month. 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on applica- 
tion. 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


C1 BH. Oth St., New Work. 
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THE CATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. 
Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the dental 
line unless due care is taken to neutralize the impurities with which they 


are liable to be infested. 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute cer- 
tainty. ‘The odor of SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a luxury to 
apply it. It is as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid 


properties of tooth pastes, which injure the enamel. 
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When writing advertisers you 

will confer a favor by mentioning tT E Bt H. 
that you saw the advertisement 
in GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 











The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


ym? | «Use Brown’s Camphorated 
CS I snOOn ER in CHILD, CORTE Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


WIND COLIC, and ds the BEST REMEDY 
—— Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. rer Sale by all Druggists. 
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Health . Beauty 


depend upon pure blood. 
Well kidneys filter your blood. Sick kidneys don’t. Cure them with 


Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills. 

Here are some of the symptoms they will cure: — Kidney Troubles, such as 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Backache; Blood Troubles, such as Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sallow Complexion, Anaemia, Headache, Neuralgia, etc. 4 : : 
wlio yy regulate of ste. per box, or a, postusia on receipt of price. /. few doses will 

HOBB’S MEDICINE CO., Dept. C., CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, x 
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A Roll of Braid 


is a little thing, but there 
is a place in the world 
where they make a good 
many million rolls every 
year. It’s a small place 
—its biggest boast being 
two capitals and the 
greatest braid factory on 
theearth. In fact, tosay 
‘*Rhode Island,’’ is to 
y think ‘‘Goff’s Braids.’? No 
A matter what part of the land 
fou visit, there you find 
Goff’s Dress Braids. 
s, Face your dress skirts 
with GOFF’S BRAID, 
which is the best made. 
[| Sample roll, any shade, 
> for four 2-cent stamps. 
D. "GOFF &: SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 















Linpen Broom Souvenir Booxter, 
‘sHow to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


Interests and instructs in TOILET CULTURE, 
New edition for 1895 contains additional recipes 
mem for care of complexion. Send 4 cts. postage 
Eien for booklet and FREE Sample Face Powder. 
oes JENS One oz. Linden Bloom Perfume, 50 cents by 
mail, or of Druggists. 

FOOTE & JENKS, JAcKSON, MicH. 

S: you have any rare American or for- 

eign coins or paper money issued before 


CO] NS Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass., for 
reular Fortune for somebody. Ads, Coin Dept. 6. 


ow 
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1878, keep them and send two stamps to 





RUBBER GOODS. -— Sealed particulars sent to 
married persons only. GEM CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


00D METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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pom? vil make you its oe | friend. "Shbstitatea we not “as 
druggists or by mail e. OU. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 
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REcGisTERE? 


Dress 
OM Shields 
Waterproof and Odorless. 
CONTAIN NO RUBBER. 





If your dealer does not keep them, send 25 cents for 
a sample pair to the Middlesex Mfg. Company, Omo 
Dress Shield Dept., 67 New Street, New York. 
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0.000 SOLD” 










43 YEARS 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. B, REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. F Sneut Fully 
SOLD ON Warrante 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO f0. 99 Fert _ ro York. 
(16 BOYLST N g »5 BOSTO 
_218 WABAS oe SHiGAat 
FRE Ey et return m mail, vei pies 












Improved We vy ttm of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tallor Systems. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without 
trying on. housands of Dressmakers use 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540 











Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~~ 


OOS 7 has never been 
—a equaled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Depegiate cell i sell it. 25c. per bottle. 
KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 
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HAIR ON THE os NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


and delighted with the results. 





MOD 





LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED. 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 





AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
* DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, aad so simple any onecan useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will ’ 


e surprised 


Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever geet Kt a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FA it. 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as ‘the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and ratpout t he slightest injury or rrpicee- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODEN 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving, 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by etter, with your full 
address written plainly. ¢ ‘orrespondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the s: ame ag 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR Bes a ann noe ae ans ag oe a Hy mer pes appear again.) 


NE OH! 
MANUFACTURERS oF THE | HIGHEST GRADE HAIR ® PREPARATIONS, 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~@® 


If the 


E SUPERCEDES ELECTRO _ 





It dissolves and destroys the life a ey ey oo — thereby 
e as harmless as water 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 





CARBUTT’S 


Dry Plates and Films Cut Sizes) 


USED THE WORLD OVER AT ALL DEALERS, OR 
SEND DIRECT TO FACTORY FOR PRICE LIST 


JOHN CARBUTT. KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS. 


WAYNE JUNCTION. PIHLADELPHIA. 















DIXON'S <@* PENCILS 


GRAPHIT 
Are unequaled = nwrinis tough points. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Oo. Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention GODEY’S 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. 38th year. Sept. 24th. $270. Five 


Graduating Courses and Preparatory. Twelve expert teachers. 
Art, Music, Elocution, Stenog., Mod. Languages. Superior 
buildings and appointments. Illus. Catalogue. 


Jos. E. King, D.D. Fort Edward, New York. 


M (Vin i. CREA 
For Beautifving the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ivg all blemishes, and ae ently restoring the —_ 
plosten to Re original Beaks ro For ecleat Dra 
fent postpaid on receipt P f, iF be 
RALVINA IC! icHTHYOL i'Soae | P rot. Huh er 
ents a C 


AT @ FOLKS @ 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: a 

month. Cause nosickness.contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Drucgists evervwhere or rent by mail. Par- 
tienlars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa, 


ES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Know Thyself By Knowing - - - 


—_ BURRELLE. 


Burrelle's Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
apers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 
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Heavy Rolled Gold, filled. 
Square-cut Garnet in centre, 
and 12 Pearls in groups of 3 
on each square. By mail, 
79c. Illustrated Catalogues 

i free. N. Y. SPECIALTY CO,, 
No. 26. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 








R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood the test 
of 43 years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure it is prop- 
erly made. Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As you 
ladies will use them, U recom- 
mend ‘*Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


am | : 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 






will do it. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beantifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic 








No Question About What They Do. 


WY Hard Hearing Made Easy 


Ze by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
Se IN to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 
— May be returned if hearing is not im- 
=. 2 WHAT THEY 3S —= proved. Re . 
G ° ~*~ DO~. - Y Write for booklet, Sound Discs, 
Uj ji\N and What They Do.’ 


“ij | jie H. A, WALES CO., 
655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
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“ CHARMANT” 
Turkish Wonder Balm 


od age ely cure all face blemishes, black- 
Se. heads pimples, or blotches of every char- 
™ acter, rendering the skin soft and velvety. 
— Unsurpassed for Eczema and kindred trou 
les, checking irritation, without harmful 
results, iS COMPOSED OF BAL- 
SAM AND HERBS, AND WARRANTED 
HARMLESS. MONEY REFUNDED IF RE- 
SULTS ARE NOT AS GUARANTEED. this 
is no patent medicine, but comprises a salve aifd soap that 
have been used in Turkey for thousands of years and are now 
imported solely by us. Can furnish unquestionable testimo- 
nials from physicians of integrity of New York City, as to their 
healing and beautifying properties. Price, $1.00 each for Soap 
and Salve, or $2.00 for both. Sent by mail in plain wrappers 
on receipt of price. 


TURKISH BALM CO., 


Room A, {9 Union Square, New York. 
Ladies in Attendance. Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 

We will mail on application, free information 

how to grow hair upon a baid head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 

ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 
127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 














for the TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


| TOILET POWDER. 


S0z\\\2 C5408 Za Be sure to get ‘‘Mennen’s.”’ 
ats Endorsed by highest Medical 
aah DTA yy Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, Prickiy 
Heat, Sunburn, etc. Cures Eczema and 
kindred troubles. Delightful after shaving. 
Makes the skin smooth and healthy, and 
beautifies the complexion. For Infants 
and Adults. a Se © or by mail, 
25 cents. Send for sample 
(name this paper). i|FREE. | 
GERHARD ge a co., 
Newark, 





sSeses 
A necessity 

















FREE! 


This remarkable  state- 
ment, to which we direct 
special attention, is from a 
Tennessee farmer: My age 
is 63. I suffered intensely 
from Catarrh ten years. 
Had intense headache, took 
cold easily, had continual 
roaring and singing in my ears. My hearing 
began to fail, and for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and I continually grew worse. 
Everything I had tried failed. In despair I 
commenced to use the Aerial Medication in 
1888, and the effect of the first application 
was simply wonderful. In less than five min- 
utes my hearing was fully restored, and has 
been perfect ever since, and in a few months 
was entirely cured of Catarrh. 


ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 





To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it is a positive cure for 
Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, and Lung Diseases, 
I will send sufficient medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


DOUBLE BICYCLES $15 
BREECH LOADER All kinds cheaper than else- 
$5 oo where. Before you buy send 

- 4 stamp for 60-page catalogue 
RIFLES $i. 73 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
WATCHE 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 








§ DR. MURAT’S TONIC PILLS 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Stomach, Li DI ES Ser ailments. Best in the world. ‘Til. Book & Book & 


MURAT MED. CO., Office 6, Cincinnati, 0. 


Coupon 1 Box Free. DR. 





THE 


MorsE-BROUGHTON 
CoMPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Crinoline and Paper Models of the latest and best 
original creations of the foremost artist-designers of Paris on 


exhibition at the showrooms of our 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 


East roth Street. 


Patterns made to order from any illustration sent us. 


for sample of the improved and enlarged L’ART DE LA MODE. 
Opposite Arnold & Constable’s. 


ag 





Send 


Flat gp of this design, waist 
and sleeve, 25 cents ; skirt, 25 cents. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 











IS MOST COMFORTABLY REACHED 


OVER THE 


Santa Fé Route— 


From CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, or KANSAS CITY. 


HIS is a view of Pike’s Peak from the Garden of 
the Gods, near Colorado Springs. The summit 

is 14,147 feet above sea level and 8,000 feet higher 
than the foothills at its base. All around Pike’s Peak 
are numerous Summer Resorts— Manitou, Cascade, 
Green Mountain Falls, etc. The scenery is magnificent, 
air clear and full of tonic. Your Summer Vacation 
should be spent here. ~w~ ~~ ~ ~ ~> ~ 


Write to G. T. NICHOLSON, Room 722 Monadnock Building, Chicago, for illus- 
trated Colorado booklet. It tersely tells a plain story of the hills. 


Round trip excursion tickets on sale to principal Colorado points via Santa Fé Route. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
























Agreeable _ 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated v ’ 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver Lg 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 


Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S a Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing | 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Jrom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it, Alillions 
have found itinvaluable. 


Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $r bottles. = = 











A Cleveland lady, visiting Paris, 


ordered two gowns made by a tailor of world-wide 
reputation. 

Upon her return these two dresses were the envy and admira- 
tion of all her friends. The material was plain; there was 
nothing unique in the cut, but the effect was * stunning and 
swell.’ An investigation showed that between the outer 
goods and inner lining of sleeves and skirt there was an 


interlining of | 


Buckskin Fibre. 


Think of it! A product manufactured at Cleveland, exported 
to France, and brought back home for wear. Paris styles 
built on American foundations ! No hair-cloth—not an inch; 
simply Buckskin Fibre. Why? Buckskin Fibre will not cut 
nor injure the most delicate fabric. It is four times as wide 
as hair-cloth, and costs half the price per yard. Soft and 
elastic, light in weight, it is not injured by crushing or moist- 
ure. The only Fibre Interlining free from the objectionable 
‘*‘ paper rustle’’ is “ Buckskin.” 

Each yard is plainly stamped Buckskin Fibre Interlining. 
If it is not so stamped, it is not Buckskin; so look out! 
Every dry goods dealer can supply it. 


THE BUCKSKIN FIBRE CO., Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














Trow DirREcToRyY, PRINTING AND BooKaINDOING ComPANY 
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You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


and your 

desire will 

be realized. Comes in 
three 


weights. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the finest, do not know 
that the materials for Ivory Soap are 
the best to be found anywhere. The 
vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is 
made is imported, almost in ship loads, 
from the other side of the world. 


THE PROCTOR & GAMBLE Co., CIN'TI. 
































is to 

build 

up bone 
and mus- 
cle and teeth 
and brains. 


It is to enjoy the most wholesome 
and delicious food there is. Made 
from Genesee Valley wheat. Our 
booklet is interesting. Free. Gro- 
cers sell GranGla. Box by mail,asc. 


GRANULA CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


2326) 
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Lancpon & BatcHetcer’s 
CELEBRATED 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. 


FIT CUARANTEED. 


‘LANGDON & BATCHELLERS } 
| GENUINE | 
Lastieteleoee: 


TRADE MARK 























Standard and 


nierd == DTANOS | 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 











